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THE ASSETS OF OUR DEMOCRACY! 


MONG the important assets of which we 
are proud and which we can use in the 
defense of democracy are the following: 

A common speech and a common culture; 

A willingness to consider with open mind 
the contributions offered by diverse races, cul- 
tures, and religions, and to adopt those that 
promise enrichment of the national life; 

A widespread respect for human personality 
and a recognition of each individual’s right to 
live his own life so far as it does not interfere 
with the welfare and happiness of others; 

An established belief that the welfare and 
happiness of the individual are the objectives 
that justify all social organizations, including 
government, and that they are superior to the 
deification of government and to the exalta- 
tion of its agents; 

A common conviction that it is the duty as 
well as the privilege of every individual to 
share in the making of decisions concerning 
general policies that affect the welfare of all; 

A long experience in self-government, in 
which every adult may take such part as his 
interests and abilities warrant; 

Dissatisfaction with the present, and hope 
that stimulates to activity for a better future; 

Agreement that changes must be made by 
peaceful means; 

A general willingness to abide by majority 
decisions made at the polls, with due respect 
for minorities who may continue their activi- 
lies to influence a subsequent decision; 

Recognition of the right of any minority, 





‘Reprinted from “Democracy and Education in the 
Current Crisis,” issued by The Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
August, 1940, pp. 13. Single Copies free. Copies in 
quantities $1.80 per 100. 
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however small, to propose, to advocate, and 
even to agitate by proper means for social 
changes without as well as within the pattern 
previously approved by the majority; 

A widespread approval of the right of the 
individual to secure, interpret, and dissemi- 
nate information, to come to such conclusions 
as it indicates, freely to express opinions, to 
exert the influence of argument, to choose 
one’s associates, to assemble, to vote, to move 
freely, to labor at work of one’s own choosing, 
and to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor, after con- 
tributing a just and proportionate share to the 
cost of protection and promoting the general 
welfare; 

Generally approved and practiced civil 
liberties, which may not be abrogated or cur- 
tailed, even by majorities, 

A widespread system of free education; 

Sympathy for and care of the unfortunate 
and the needy; 

Intolerance of enduring social stratification, 
whether caused by birth, race, religion, or 
wealth, inherited or otherwise acquired; 

The right to worship according to the dic- 
tates of one’s conscience; 

Equality before the law and a presumption 
of innocence until proved guilty; 

Freedom from fear of persecution by those 
in authority. ... 

With such general assets it is imperative 
that we clarify the meanings of democracy, 
develop a renewed faith in them and devo- 
tion to them, and also that we realize their 
implications for modern life. The defense of 
our nation demands that we understand what 
democracy is, that we passionately believe it 
superior to all other ways of living, and that 
we apply it consistently to making our country 
the best possible for a free people. 
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CONSERVATION AND DEMOCRACY 


HEN our forefathers landed on the 
WZ easier seaboard a little over three 
hundred years ago, they found the richest 
heritage of natural resources which has ever 
been given to any nation. Magnificent tim- 
ber covered the land almost to the Missis- 
sippi River, and on the west coast. A vast 
agricultural plain made up the center of the 
continent; the land was fertile beyond any- 
thing known in most of Europe. In the 
bowels of the earth were vast stores of coal 
and oil as well as of other minerals such as 
copper, zinc, iron, sulphur, silver, and gold. 

With extraordinary genius our citizens 
went to work to exploit these resources. 
Individual initiative, brains, and inventive- 
ness were given free rein because our demo- 
cratic institutions gave them opportunity 
to work. We have built a great, prosperous, 
wealthy world power. 

But our country has paid a terrific price 
for all this. Let us imagine that our natural 
resources could speak to us. What would 
they say? 


ET our forests speak first. “You needed 
us for your building,” they would say. 
“You also had to clear part of us away so 
that you could plow the land and raise your 
crops. But you have been careless and waste- 
ful in your methods. You have cut us down 
and then have not utilized the land. As a 
result there were devastating brush fires and 
the land was left desolate to be gullied and 
washed away by rains. You did not replant 
us even when you did not need the land for 
other purposes. You have now destroyed 
about half of all our original acres of trees 
and your cuttings plus forest fires, many of 
which are due to your carelessness, are still 
destroying us faster than you are replacing 
us. 

Let the land speak next. It would say, 
“Because I am rich you have not taken care 
of me. When you cut down the trees, you 
let erosion loose to destroy me. You did 
not rotate your crops nor preserve my fer- 
tility. You cultivated hillsides which should 
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have been left in forest; you plowed your 
furrows at right angles to the slope of my 
land so that each furrow was converted 
during the winter rains into a miniature 
river of mud, carrying off the potassium, 
phosphorous, lime, and nitrogen by which 
crops may be nourished. 

“But you did other things even more fool- 
ish. Certain of my acres were in regions 
which you should have known from your 
own weather bureau statistics were subject 
to a high incidence of drought. A great num- 
ber of these acres had a tough protective 
covering of grass. They were safe from wind 
erosion. But you ripped up this covering 
with your steel plows. Then, when the in- 
evitable drought arrived, these acres became 
a vast dustbowl and in one of many days of 
drought and heavy wind in 1934, it is esti- 
mated that 300 million tons of my top soil 
were stripped from the dustbowl. 

“You have allowed too many sheep and 
cattle to graze over other acres of my land. 
They have eaten the grass, and the sheep 
have pulled it up by the roots, while their 
sharp hooves have cut the land and thus 
more acres of dust land have been added 
to the pathetic total. You have permanently 
destroyed nine per cent of my acres, injured 
seriously 23 per cent more and placed in 
jeopardy still another go per cent. The 
richness is either going or gone from more 
than half of my acres. If you do not mend 
your ways and take care of me, the time 
will come when I can not supply your bodies 
with food and your pockets with riches.” 


EXT the rivers and streams speak. They 
say, “You have polluted us with sew- 
age and noxious chemicals. In so doing you 
have killed our fish and have made many of 
us little better than evil smelling sewers. 
You have destroyed our beauty and through 
your carelessness in the destruction of for- 
ests and land you have converted others 
of us into menacing monsters which flood 
your cities and destroy your people and 
wealth.” 
Next the minerals—coal, oil, and gas 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


first. ““You have wasted us with careless 
exploitation,” they say. “In Illinois alone 
you are daily wasting enough gas and oil to 
heat and light a great city. In the United 
States as a whole, you are wasting every 
hour enough coal and oil and gas to keep 
10,000 relief families warm for an entire 
winter.” 

The other minerals take up the story. 
“You dig us out of the ground, make us 
into automobiles, use them for a time, and 
then dump them into huge machine grave- 
yards which destroy the beauty of your 
towns and your countryside. Here they 
gradually rust away and our substance of 
which they are made can never more be 
used by man. You waste us in other ways 
and soon now you will have to pay the 
price in diminishing supplies.” 


O I have presented the indictment. To 

it we must plead guilty, for facts are 
facts. But fortunately it is not too late if 
we will mend our ways at once. Conserva- 
tion measures and wise use will rebuild our 
forests, rehabilitate our land, clear our 
streams and preserve minerals for many 
years to come. 

In an autocracy such measures would be 
easy. The dictator would simply call in the 
experts; they would tell him what should 
be done, and he would immediately issue 
the necessary orders. But democracy does 
not work that way. The people as a whole 
must want things done or they will not be 
done. Public opinion in the last analysis 
rules in a democracy, and it is the task of 
the schools to help insure that we have an 
intelligent, enlightened public opinion. We 
will conserve our natural resources when 
the schools present the facts which show 
its necessity, for then when our children 
become voters they will demand conserva- 
tion legislation. 

But have our schools not presented the 
facts? I wish I could say they have. But 
I visited a geography class not long ago 
which is far too typical of geography classes 
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in the country over. The topic the children 
were discussing was the Southern States. 
The pupils told about the singing Negroes 
picking cotton, about the production of pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes and tobacco and 
turpentine. Not one word about the ruin to 
which over-exploitation and soil erosion 
have brought thousands of acres of once fer- 
tile land in our south; not a word about 
the race problem; not a word about tenant 
farming in the entire lesson. The whole 
lesson gave the impression of dealing pleas- 
antly with things of trivial importance. 


HE duty of which I have spoken bears 

chiefly on geography teachers. But teach- 
ers of history must also bear their share of 
the burden. They must, of course, empha- 
size the fruitfully inventive character of 
the American mind. They must help chil- 
dren to learn and to appreciate the thrill- 
ing story of a great people, whose govern- 
ment in classic words was “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal,” and who 
have repeatedly had to test “whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure.” But the story 
must deal, not only with the triumphal 
march of invention and exploitation. It 
must also present a realistic picture of the 
way in which greed, rapaciousness and crim- 
inal disregard for the future have character- 
ized many pages of our history and have 
brought our country to its present situation. 

These are days of crisis. Our parents must 
demand that their children be taught the 
truth, unpleasant though some of it may 
be; our teachers must be fired with a new 
zeal to study and to teach the truth. We 
must not kill private energy and initiative. 
But we must so regulate it that our heritage 
will be conserved for the good of ali. Our 
children must not rise up to call us cursed. 
We must plan—plan wisely--or we shall per- 
ish. 

EpwINn H. REEDER 


University of Illinois 














The Democratic Spirit in the 
Social Studies Classroom 


RYLAND W. CRARY 





a formula. It even defies definition. 
Yet one of the major responsibilities 
of education in America is the inculcation 
and preservation of the democratic spirit. 

The state of the world is an inducement 
to every variety of pessimism, cynicism, and 
despair. At large in these times are the hun- 
gers that foster nationalism, the disorders 
that have paved the way for tyranny, and 
above all else, the fears that breed preju- 
dice. What, in such times, can the schools 
do about democracy? If we attempt to for- 
mulate, if we too vigorously indoctrinate, 
do we not then reduce democracy to the 
status of an “ism’’? 

In the classroom, as in any section of 
society, there is both opportunity and obli- 
gation for developing the democratic spirit. 
As barriers to the attainment of this pur- 
pose, however, stand several undemocratic 
classroom habits and _ traditions—authori- 
tarian discipline, rote memorization, in- 
tolerance of minorities, teacher domina- 
tion. A deliberate attempt to overcome each 
of these barriers has been made at Urbana 
High School. We have tried to develop (1) 
a democratic organization to control class- 


[= toro. 1 may not be reduced to 








The preservation and advancement 
of democracy are the chief concern 
these days of all thoughtful American 
teachers. This analysis of the special 
opportunities of the social studies 
teacher was written when the author 
was a teacher in the High School at 
Urbana, Illinois; he is now at the Uni- 
versity High School, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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room discipline, (2) informed and critical 
opinion, (3) a spirit of tolerance, and (4) 
a role of democratic leadership for the 
teacher. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


IRST is the matter of order—symbolic 
For law and order. Naturally, the ideal 
discipline is self-discipline, best brought 
about by a common interest in constructive 
work. But self-discipline rarely obtains 
automatically. Attempts at democracy 
throughout history have often come to 
naught because of their failure to recognize 
the importance of this primary challenge. 
Self-discipline, indeed, implies a trained 
will, confidence in the decisions which the 
individual makes for himself, and a devel- 
oped social point of view. It is by no acci- 
dent that in those areas where people live 
undemocratically none of these qualities is 
conspicuously present. Evidently, then, 
there must be training in the techniques of 
democracy in order that successful experi- 
ence may lead to confidence. Where con- 
fidence in democratic procedure is lacking, 
the suspicion of futility or weakness will 
lead to the collapse of the liberal system. 

The classroom teacher is faced then with 
the initial problem of developing faith in 
the democratic method. The student’s pre- 
vious experience may or may not be con- 
ducive to success. All too frequently, he has 
encountered the spirit of tyranny in his 
earlier education or home training. The 
philosophy of force may have impressed it- 
self favorably upon him, even on the play- 
grounds of his own community. 

The social studies teacher must aim first 
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DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


at the development of individual confidence 
and group responsibility. Here is the 
teacher’s most significant role in the demo- 
cratic classroom, for these qualities must 
proceed from confidence in the teacher. 
There must be conviction that efficiency and 
freedom of expression may exist together, 
and there must be proof that a genial dis- 
position indicates neither weakness nor 
sugar-coated tyranny. The teacher may exer- 
cise leadership but does not capitalize the 
word. It should be clear that the class, in- 
cluding the teacher, is engaged in a com- 
mon quest for truth, and that classroom 
procedure is not designed as a competitive 
exercise of teacher versus the group. 


FTER the class is established on a work- 
ing friendly basis and a problem or 
two have been worked over with some satis- 
faction, the social studies group may give 
evidence of wishing to transform its demo- 
cratic self-control from a matter of mere 
static good behavior into something func- 
tional. If encouragement is needed, the 
question of additional information on some 
topic may serve as a starting point. A class 
report or floor talk has a new vitality when 
the class “expert” who has volunteered to 
inform the group on the TVA will give his 
material and then remain in the foreground 
through spontaneous group pressure to con- 
duct a question and discussion forum. Out 
of a committee report on the neutrality 
legislation, may grow classroom procedure 
based on panel discussions under full stu- 
dent control. Success in such activities may 
lead to a demand for more formal organiza- 
tion with regularly elected officers either 
for the purpose of attacking special or cur- 
rent problems or for conducting activities 
as part of the planned units of instruction. 
The social studies class so conducted not 
only disciplines itself but also contributes 
largely to the smooth functioning of the 
entire school community—of student leader- 
ship in clubs and activities, student-council 
organizations, and student-government pro- 
grams. 


IN SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM 
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When the first challenge is met success- 
fully, it is not only a victory for the social 
studies, it is an answer to the skeptics and 
to the enemies of democracy. Given a 
healthful environment, democracy will as- 
sert itself spontaneously. It is based on de- 
velopment of the individual’s best traits, 
not on the regimentation of his worst. And 
if, occasionally, a bit of prodding—or shall 
it be called policing?—is in order, this is 
to defend democracy. After all, it is chaos 
which prepares the way for tyranny. 


INFORMED AND CRITICAL OPINION 


HE second challenge to the democratic 

spirit is the existence of ill-founded opin- 
ion and snap judgment. It is a common 
current fallacy that democracy depends 
upon the assumption that any given opin- 
ion on any issue is as good as another. Con- 
trarily, democracy more than any other 
form of government rests on an enlightened 
public opinion. Two opinions, diametri- 
cally opposite, based on equal acquaintance 
with the facts may indeed be equally valid. 
But opinion based on ignorance, error, 
superstition, or prejudice can scarcely be as 
valuable as that founded on learning, scien- 
tific method, and a trained intellect. 

In the classroom every student should 
feel confident that any view he may ex- 
press will be received with courtesy—even 
by the teacher—and that his right to any 
bias will be affirmed. But he should not ex- 
pect to be immune from criticism. If his evi- 
dence is doubtful, it may be challenged— 
preferably by a fellow student. If he has 
misstated facts, he should be corrected. If 
he exhibits an evident prejudice he should 
at least be urged to examine it in the light 
of self-criticism. 

The social studies teacher needs to con- 
sider this challenge realistically. Despite the 
best efforts of instruction, where does the 
student pick up his opinions on questions 
of the day? Do not the newspapers, popular 
magazines, the newsreels, the radio, loose 
talk, and partisan discussion have at least 
as much influence as careful study and sober 
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reflection? If so, it is advisable that a class 
census be taken of the newspapers and 
magazines read, radio commentators or 
columnists followed regularly, and degree 
of interest in conversations regarding seri- 
ous problems. If the results of this survey 
are studied with the student clearly in mind, 
instruction may proceed with something 
like an accurate picture of the individual 
and group presuppositions. 

The social studies class should use its 
resources for critical evaluation of mate- 
rials. Much progress has been made in the 
study of public opinion and “propaganda 
analysis.” There is a danger, however, that 
in class work the materials will be used 
sporadically rather than consistently. The 
class should study the sources and nature 
of public information and propaganda, and 
also should become practiced in approxi- 
mating the truth from sources designed to 
conceal it. The fact that intelligent men 
everywhere find their thought patterns con- 
fused, their dearest tenets of faith under 
fire, can not excuse us from the effort to 
cut through the tangled hedge of half- 
verieties, erroneous notions, and misstate- 
ments which surrounds the truth. 


HE whole view, the panorama of any 

event, is seldom found intact in any on 
mind. The student and teacher alike shoul 
rely on wide reading to build up back- 
ground and perspective. And not, if you 
please, merely pamphlets and sources in the 
social studies field. Our larger study is hu- 
manity, and there is a great body of uni- 
versal literature waiting to teach the reader 
the facts of life that obtain in any era. 

Of course, within each subject field at- 
tention should be given to the special re- 
search methods in the field. Why not start 
a history course with a survey of materials 
and a study of the historical method? Many 
procedures, routine and drab to the trained 
mind, have freshness and direct appeal for 
young, vigorous intellects in search of a 
system of inquiry. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


In these days, names are quite inseparably 
associated with dissemination of the news, 
From the columns by Westbrook Pegler, 
Hugh Johnson, Mark Sullivan, or Dorothy 
Thompson, and the radio comments of H, 
V. Kaltenborn, Gabriel Heatter, Paul Sul- 
livan, and others the student receives his 
digest of the news. It might be suggested 
that biographical information regarding the 
education, previous employment, and polit- 
ical associations of these persons could be 
of aid in evaluating their views. 

Teachers often wonder—and_ worry— 
about the way to deal with the controversial 
issues of their times. Perhaps the answer 
lies in the very approach to the second chal- 
lenge. It is not the free discussion of events 
which leads to heated tempers and storm 
signals; it is the argumentative spirit ema- 
nating from biased opinion and ill-advised 
presuppositions. Once pride in the scien- 
tific, or realistic, approach is established, a 
studied avoidance of the emotional becomes 
a marked and creditable trait of the group 
behavior. Let it be noted that few prob- 
lems of any significance lack .their contro- 
versial items. Only the stultified course of 
study will avoid such problems, and such 
a course will not deserve to be classified 
among the social studies! 


"TOLERANCE 


HE third obstacle to classroom democ- 
ims is the intolerant spirit. The urge 
to stifle minority comment is not confined 
to dictatorships. That quality of civilization 
which enables a man to enjoy hearing an 
opinion contrary to his own is rare indeed. 
The democratic classroom as the democratic 
society will hear without raucous interfer- 
ence or threats of violence all varieties of 
political, economic, and social comment, 
even while it reserves the right to reject 
them in whole or in part. 

In our American history class at Urbana 
High School our “pro-German” was heard 
with courteous interest by a group which 
generally disagreed with his chief conten- 
tions. The contributions of economic and 
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DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


social heretics were received by teacher and 
class with the same tolerance as met the 
utterances of the most rugged individualist. 
It was expected that during the course of 
the year enlightened study would reveal 
that certain ideals are more in the American 
tradition than others, but it was recognized 
that there is little hope of attaining a true 
concept of “the American Dream” through 
intellectual forced feeding. 


ONSIDER the responsibilities of Amer- 

ican education in this respect at the 
present time. Ponder the fate of the civil 
rights in the world today. While civil liberty 
was accounted as anti-social, as in the dic- 
tatorships, it suffered a swift court-martial 
and a speedy execution; in those nations 
which regarded it as a peace-time luxury, it 
found itself “interned for the duration.” 
America too knows of emergency, of crisis, 
of danger to democracy—and realizes that 
the liberal spirit is challenged not only in 
the classroom. 

The social studies class can not remain 
aloof from the great struggle of our times. 
It will examine not alone the superficial 
aspects of variation between democracy and 
totalitarian government; it will seek to as- 
certain under what conditions and in what 
atmosphere democracy has appeared to fail 
and has given way to dictatorship. The 
social studies class will want to know 
whether the civil liberties are merely the 
external accoutrements of democracy to be 
put on and off at will, or if they are indeed 
the life stuff which may not be lost with- 
out disaster to the whole organism. It will 
find an answer in its own experience. 

If freedom of expression, integrity of 
the individual, group responsibility, and 
tolerance are the characteristics of the 
democratic classroom, they are the charac- 
teristics as well of the democratic society. 
What emergency can be greater than the 
appearance of an atmosphere that would 
stifle any of these? The physical defense of 
democracy has much to do with this. The 
right of criticism has never implied the 
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right to advocate the violent overthrow of 
the democratic principle. But if physical 
defense is to mean preservation of the uni- 
versal truths which we cherish as a part 
of the democratic faith, the practice of the 
democratic life must not be suspended. 


T sometimes appears that some of the 
most vocal friends of democracy have the 
least confidence in its strength. How can 
we teach our classes that our principle of 
life and government is vital and enduring, 
if we believe that in a time of stress it must 
be shelved for a more potent substitute? 
But efficient democracy in the classroom has 
proved its worth. So too in the nation. 
Democracy can accomplish the task of self- 
government. It can provide an environment 
for happy living. It can punish its enemies 
within the gates who would appeal to that 
principle of force which we abhor. It can 
arm itself for defense of its legitimate ma- 
terial possessions. It can do all these and 
remain democracy! But democracy will not 
remain when the civil rights are regarded 
as luxuries, when they are granted with 
reservations, when the facade of freedom 
stands but the structure is rotted away. If 
the social studies teachers will not tell these 
things to our youth, who else will? 


THE TEACHER 


HAT of the teacher in the demo- 

cratic classroom? Shall he abdicate 

his position of leadership and sit meekly in 
the corner? Well, certainly this would be 
preferable to his becoming a classroom 
tyrant, but there may be a happier middle 
ground. After all, the training in scholar- 
ship and leadership which the teacher 
should possess ought to make him an in- 
valuable contributing member of the group. 
May the teacher express an opinion of his 
own? Assuredly. If the democratic spirit 
prevails, the class will receive his view as 
cheerfully as one of its own—for the dem- 
ocratic teacher is actually a member of the 
class. He should surely not seek special 
privilege for his opinions; he must be 
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willing to accept sharp criticism and vigor- 
ous contest. This criticism he wil! welcome 
as evidence that the proper atmosphere for 
free discussion prevails. Since high school 
students may be less prepared to weigh and 
examine sources of ideas, it is best that the 
instructor make clear just when he is stating 
historical fact, and when he is indulging 
in interpretive comment. Various _pref- 
atory remarks will serve, such as: “The au- 
thorities indicate this is so,” or “According 
to Beard and Beard... ,” or “This is my 
opinion. Take it for what it’s worth,” or 
“Maybe you disagree, but I look at it this 
way,’ or “Examine this point of view and 
see what you think of it.” These are not 
formulas, of course, but suggestions of pro- 
cedure. 


ADVANTAGES IN APPLIED DEMOCRACY 


ND what of the democratic classroom? 
Can it function efficiently? Has it any 
special advantages? 

The fundamental advantage is apparent: 
only by operating in an atmosphere of free 
inquiry can democratic attitudes develop. 
Proper schoolroom spirit can foster justice 
in three ways. It can break down snobbery. 
It can encourage examination of truth 
versus prejudice. It can more properly ap- 
proach the ideals of justice formulated by 
the wise men of other days. 

Another advantage of this atmosphere is 
that so-called disciplinary difficulties are 
minimized. Once having been shown that 
one of the finest indoor sports is the expres- 
sion and interchange of free opinion, few 
care to indulge in pointless anti-social activ- 
ity. A recalcitrant student may vigorously 
oppose the direction of the “tyrant teacher,” 
but he will rarely attempt to buck the en- 
lightened general feeling of his own group. 

Teaching in the democratic spirit per- 
forms a service for society. By focusing study 


and discussion on the special problems of 
the day it prepares young people for intel- 
ligent living. The recognition of our funda- 
mental problems is a large task in itself, 
So the social studies class must examine the 
problems of the centralization of wealth, 
of business organization, of agriculture, of 
labor, of war and peace. True, it may pre- 
tend to no final answers, but there will be 
at any rate no ostrich-like attempt to escape 
from the very fact of the existence of such 
problems. 

Perhaps the conclusion should be on this 
note. That it is no mere symbolism which 
distinguishes democracy from naziism, fas- 
cism, communism, or what you have—it is 
rather the spirit of free inquiry. Perhaps 
democracy is nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity to seek a more perfect justice. When- 
ever a governmental philosophy hardens 
into a rigid system, the natural errors of 
mankind perpetuate themselves. It is flexi- 
bility which distinguishes the democratic 
classroom even as it distinguishes the dem- 
ocratic society. 

America has known moments of grave 
crisis, but today it faces one of the gravest: 
the possible loss of the democratic spirit 
as evinced in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights. The schools 
should do what they can to preserve the 
ideal Americanism—the Americanism de- 
fined thus by Edgar Lee Masters in his Spoon 
River Anthology: 


What is Americanism? I tell you: 

It is to be an Athenian, an Atlantian: 

Free, joyous, harmonious, balanced, 

Simple, just, tolerant, wise, 

Peaceful, loving beauty, 

Unprejudiced, seeking to learn, 

Devoted to nature and to the happiness that 
comes to these. 

And a maker of new gods in the image of 
perfected hope, 

And adoration. 
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Adapting Our High Schools to 


Present Needs 


MARGARET WILLIS 





EVERAL years of teaching in various 

types of secondary school have devel- 

oped three profound convictions in the 
writer: (1) our high school courses, meth- 
ods, and organization must be completely 
redesigned to meet our enormously in- 
creased opportunity for democratic service, 
and in that reorganization pupil interest, 
pupil needs, and pupil activity must become 
much more important than they are at 
present; (2) our schools must stop practicing 
dictatorship while they talk about democ- 
racy. Both teachers and administrators must 
learn to see themselves in new roles and 
learn to get their satisfactions from doing 
well the difficult job of offering democratic 
leadership, instead of enjoying the position 
of petty dictators; and (g) the curriculum 
and the whole school organization must be 
regarded merely as means to an end, and 
therefore of value only as they serve that 
end—the fostering of capable, independent, 
well balanced individuals who know how 
to work together and select leaders wisely, 
who value freedom and use it with con- 
sideration for the rights of others. 








How is an established curriculum to 
be adapted to new needs? How are 
teachers, overwhelmed with daily 
tasks, to develop a new program and 
learn techniques? The needs are stated, 
and some suggestions advanced, by an 
assistant professor in the College of 
Education at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who is also a teacher in the Uni- 
versity High School. 























In spite of all the discussion of education 
that has gone on throughout the country, 
and all the criticisms of the product of our 
schools, there are still few evidences in the 
country at large of any far reaching reor- 
ganization of our high schools. One might 
conclude that our system of high school edu- 
cation is fundamentally sound and that the 
only changes we need to make are the ad- 
dition of certain courses, the revision of 
others, and a few changes in method. Recent 
studies, of which the Regents’ Inquiry in 
New York State is the most far reaching, 
challenge this easy conclusion. Yet it may be 
well to look at the special problems and 
difficulties of the secondary schools to see 
whether there may not be here some ex- 
planation of why they have changed less 
than the elementary schools. 


URING much of our history as a nation 
D not more than 5 per cent of the chil- 
dren ever attended high school. The cur- 
riculum developed to meet the needs of this 
small group of the elect, the bookish, the 
academically inclined, who were usually 
going on to colleges and universities. The 
curriculum — stressed mathematics, lan- 
guages, literature, and, later, history; science 
gradually found its way in, though only 
slowly. For a long time the change in the 
high school population was gradual, but 
since 1910 growth has been accelerated, and 
since 1930 the increase has been amazing. 
Rather than a mere 5, per cent of our chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen attending high school, there are 
now nearly 65 per cent. Since 1930 the 
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totals have increased from three million to 
six million pupils. 

Curriculum revision to meet the needs of 
this great influx of unselected students was 
practically brought to a standstill in many 
schools by the depression. In a few places 
energetic and imaginative teachers used the 
crisis to transform old-fashioned schools 
into lively institutions where students 
actively cooperated in developing the school 
program. Ellerbie, North Carolina, and 
Holton, Kansas, are examples, and in both 
instances it was found that the new school 
was no more expensive to run than the old. 
In most places, however, teachers and ad- 
ministrators merely carried on as best they 
could under nearly impossible conditions. 

Courses of study are still too strongly in- 
fluenced by the courses designed for the 
selected 5 per cent of the old days. These 
situations have now lasted so long that both 
teachers and public have begun to accept 
them as permanent. If we are ever to make 
a change for the better, we must begin now. 
We must earnestly consider the problem 
of how to redesign our high schools so that 
they may successfully provide educational 
opportunity at the secondary level for the 
majority of our boys and girls—a majority 
which is bound to consist mainly of children 
with average intelligence, and including 
many children of the one-third of our popu- 
lation who are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed. 


ADOLESCENT NEEDS 


E ALL know that there is no time 
W/ wriien a boy or girl is more in need 
of sympathy, understanding, and guidance 
than during adolescence—the high school 
years. Intellectually he is reaching a point 
where he needs to work with people who 
know a great deal about special fields of 
knowledge. No one person can know 
enough to give him adequate guidance in 
his personality problems, help him develop 
worth-while reading habits, diagnose his 
mathematical difficulties and show him how 
to overcome them, help him to build a 
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radio set, encourage his interest in wood- 
working, metal casting, oil painting, and 
typing, and aid him in understanding the 
economics of the depression. We do not 
solve the problem when we send adolescents 
to huge institutions where they go from 
one teacher to another for different “‘sub- 
jects,” and are “advised” by a homeroom 
teacher who has little opportunity, under 
the pressure of his huge classes, to know 
what is happening to the individual child 
during the rest of the day, or to do anything 
effective about it if he did know. 

The tragedy of our high schools at pres- 
ent is that so many richly educative pos- 
sibilities are being wasted. We know that 


potentially teachers have creative energy ° 


and children lively curiosity, yet the creative 
energies of our teachers and lively curios- 
ities of our children are too often thwarted 
by something in the setup. The typical high 
school experience is remote from the child’s 
real interests, beyond his understanding, 
and meaningless in his life. The teacher 
knows it but does not see what can be done 
about it. Too often teachers and pupils, 
after some futile protests, slip into a deadly 
monotonous and meaningless routine. 


THE SCHOOL’s ROLE 

NOTHER special problem of the high 
school is the present uncertainty as 

to its real job. Should the major concern of 
the high school be college preparation? In 
spite of great increases in college enroll- 
ment, which has multiplied fivefold since 
1900, it is still true that the majority of 
high school students will not, and probably 
should not, go to college. This will continue 
to be true until colleges add to their classi- 
cal liberal arts and specialized professional 
training a type of general education which 
fits the needs of the great mass of people in 
a democratic society. When this kind of 
college, foreshadowed in the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota, be- 
comes a feature to be reckoned with, the 
kind of ‘college preparation” which it will 
demand will be well rounded individual 
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development rather than specialized train- 
ing. 

Should its major concern be vocational 
education? In spite of the great increase in 
vocational subjects and vocational high 
schools, a brief examination of the situation 
will show that adequate and inclusive voca- 
tional training would require enormous ex- 
tension and redefinition of even the most 
differentiated systems. There is serious 
doubt today as to the effectiveness of voca- 
tional education under modern mass- 
production conditions. The time of ap- 
prenticeship has lessened so much and job 
training has become so specialized that 
schools can hardly hope to make a significant 
contribution to specific vocational training. 

To the writer it is very apparent that the 
job of the high school is general education— 
the development of individuals who are 
healthy, well-adjusted, interested in and 
well informed about their world, able to 
work alone or with others toward common 
ends, and able to estimate their own powers 
and abilities adequately. If such a person 
is interested in books and in abstract ideas 
he will be prepared for successful living in 
and after college; if he thinks best in terms 
of actual materials, he will be prepared for 
successful living while he works at cabinet- 
making or shoe repairing. 


S IT any wonder that the high schools 

have been slow to redesign themselves 
in terms of modern living? The overcrowd- 
ing, the conflicting demands on the teachers, 
the shadow of college-entrance require- 
ments and uncertainty as to the function 
of the school, all the inertia of a large in- 
stitution have held them back. In such a 
situation it becomes important to locate 
the elements which are preventing adapta- 
tion, not in order to fix blame, but in order 
to discover which can easily be overcome 
and which are unavoidable. Each school, 
with its student body, faculty, and com- 
munity, presents a unique problem which 
must be studied realistically and continu- 
ously. With all the will in the world, no 
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school can make itself over suddenly be- 
cause the habits, attitudes, and expecta- 
tions of students, teachers, and parents limit 
the extent of immediate change. But if the 
unnecessary -brakes on progress are re- 
moved, any school can begin moving, step 
by step, toward its goal. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL 


OW can our high schools provide a 

more stable foundation for demo- 
cratic living? We already have courses in 
civics and American history and such de- 
vices as patriotic observances, designed to 
make our children good citizens. Isn’t this 
enough and isn’t it effective? In order to 
make this point clear will every reader 
spend a minute framing his definition of a 
good citizen? Did you define a good citizen 
primarily in terms of the facts he knows 
about the Constitution, government, and 
the like? Did you define a good citizen in 
terms of what he does, what his attitudes are, 
how he behaves? Most people accept the 
latter definition. But don’t jump to the easy 
conclusion that we have simplified the 
problem; your good citizen still needs facts 
and plenty of them as a basis for his atti- 
tudes and his actions. We have said that if 
the secondary school is to provide truly 
democratic education, it must transform it- 
self into a world whose problems our student 
citizens actively participate in solving—a 
world which extends beyond the confines of 
school walls. 

How, then, is this democratic school com- 
munity to be brought about? There is, of 
course, no definitive answer, but to this 
writer a reorganization of our high schools 
for democratic living implies at least these 
changes. First, a basic change in what is 
taught as well as how it is taught—a change 
away from textbooks and fixed courses and 
toward work which is carefully and thought- 
fully planned by teacher and class together, 
with the pupils participating more ex- 
tensively as they develop more mature 
judgment. Second, as is implied above, a 
new relationship between the teacher and 
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the class is necessary. It must become the 
teacher’s job to guide and assist rather than 
to dictate and punish. Third, a more co- 
operative relationship among teachers 
themselves and between teachers and ad- 
ministrators must be developed. 


FAITH IN INTELLIGENCE 
yeep lesson of modern educa- 


tion for the high school is closely re- 
lated to the democratic theory which, in the 
last analysis, rests upon faith in intelligence. 

The secondary school must frankly face 
the fact that it can not hope to teach anyone 
all that he needs to know to be an intelligent 
citizen of a democracy in a changing world. 
Does that, then, imply that it matters little 
what we teach or how we teach it? Indeed 
not! We must develop in youth interests, 
habits, and attitudes which will carry on 
and enable life itself to continue their edu- 
cation as long as they live. 

Specifically that means that it is not par- 
ticularly important whether a student ever 
reads Ivanhoe or The Lady of the Lake, 
but it is extremely important that he learn 
to enjoy reading and that he continue read- 
ing widely and critically, since much of 
what we know must come through the 
printed word. It means that it is not par- 
ticularly important whether he knows the 
presidents of the United States in their 
order, but that it is of first rate importance 
that he should recognize propaganda when 
he sees it or hears it and should understand 
how to keep his intellectual balance and 
make up his own mind with increasing in- 
dependence. 

This, of course, requires independence of 
the teacher as well as of others. It means 
that it is not particularly important whether 
he can sit down and write a composition 
on “Spring” when everyone else does, but 
that it is vitally necessary for him to be 
able to express what he himself thinks or 
feels or what he wants someone else to 
know. This implies correct and effective 
speaking and writing as means, rather than 
ends in themselves. 


In following through that line of think- 
ing we find familiar courses and even your 
general departmental lines wavering. If 
children are to learn to speak effectively by 
talking about something which they under- 
stand and which is interesting to them, what 
we used to call “public speaking” is more 
likely to turn up in a meeting of the base- 
ball team or in a discussion of how to build 
a radio than in an English class—unless the 
English class is ready to throw open its doors 
to vigorous discussion of the problems 
which matter in the world of the adolescent. 

Abundant evidence shows that our tradi- 
tional organization of subject matter is all 
wrong psychologically, and does violence to 
the fundamental truth of life’s unity. Was 
the crash of 1929 history, politics, econom- 
ics, psychology, sociology, or mathematics? 
Obviously all those and more. Is baking a 
cake chemistry, cooking, economics, or a 
family problem? 

It can also be said that we have abundant 
evidence to show that the greatest progress 
in the basic skills and the greatest mastery 
of basic information, with which we are all 
concerned, comes when children themselves 
need skills and information to do something 
which to them seems worth doing; when 
they need to tell something clearly because 
they want you to understand; when they 
need to read books because books tell them 
the things they want to know; when they 
need facts because facts are necessary to 
understanding. 

These facts and learnings have organiza- 
tion because they mean something to the 
learner. This type of learning offers the 
greatest possible contrast to the dead array 
of meaningless knowledge and useless skills 
with which our formal courses usually 
equip us. 


LONG with the school’s recognition 
that it can not hope to teach anybody 

all he needs to know must come the realiza- 
tion that it can not hope to teach all chil- 
dren the same things or to have any fixed 
achievement standards against which it 
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measures these children. A few years ago 
we went through a great period of “‘intel- 
ligence”’ testing, though no has yet defined 
intelligence in a satisfactory way. We are 
not sure yet what intelligence tests measure 
except ability to handle abstractions and 
success in mastering the intellectual fare 
we have offered, a kind of intellectual con- 
formity which may indicate lack of critical 
judgment. 

We know that most children can do very 
little that is meaningful with abstractions 
until they have had many actual experiences 
themselves. Yet most high schools continue 
to try to teach algebra to children who can 
not do arithmetic, foreign ianguages to 
children who can not spell in English, and 
theories of electricity to children who do 
not know how the telephone works. Much 
experience tends to show that we have gone 
about designing our courses in entirely the 
wrong way. If we can learn to begin from 
the curiosities and questions of the children 
in the class, the so-called dull as well as the 
so-called bright, we are likely to find almost 
all of them beginning with the concrete 
situation and seeking explanations. 

How far each one will or can go depends 
on the child, but we can be sure there will 
be vast differences.1 Should we, then, tell 
the dull child that he failed because he did 
not go so far as the bright one? Or should 
we tell him that he did well because he 
went as far as he could; but say to the bright 
one, who accomplished perhaps twice as 
much that his work was unsatisfactory be- 
cause it was not so good as he might have 
made it? We all need success but where is 
there a valid abstract measure of it, a com- 





*See An Inventory Siudy of the Personal and General 
Social Problems of 256 Students in... the Ohio State 
University School. Columbus: Ohio State Univ., 1940. 


parison with others which is of any worth? 
There are only these questions: Was the 
job you tackled neither too hard nor too 
easy for you? Did you do it just as well as 
you were able? 

We as teachers need to protect children 
from a false sense of failure resulting from 
trying things beyond their powers, and from 
a false sense of success from choosing easy 
things which are certain to go well with a 
minimum of effort. 

All of this implies that teachers and chil- 
dren must know each other intimately, 
which is obviously impossible with fifteen 
hundred or two thousand children and 
teachers in the same school. Our pride in 
size led us into that folly and now that we 
have the huge buildings we have to use 
them. But what is to prevent our dividing 
our students and faculty in a school build- 
ing into four or five equal groups, each with 
its own responsibilities yet loosely federated 
into a whole school group? That is an ad- 
ministrative device which is being used 
more and more. It does not in itself ac- 
complish anything, but it makes possible 
the accomplishment of many things. 

Our responsibility is clear. The high 
secondary school enrollment is almost cer- 
tain to continue as job opportunities are 
more and more closed to boys and girls by 
legislation. The task is there and we have 
no choice but to do it, either well or badly. 
If we do it well, we can educate a younger 
generation of which our democracy can be 
proud; if we continue to bungle it, we shall 
continue to graduate too large a proportion 
of our students into reform schools or into 
the class of the unhappy, the sensation 
seeker, or the inefficient, the failure who 
becomes eventually the unemployable. We 
have no choice in the matter. 








They Want to Know 


R. L. CURRIE 





sents an unprecedented challenge to 

American youth. Theirs will be the task 
of attempting to solve grave problems of 
public policy which older generations have 
been unable to cope with. How are young 
people to acquire the experience which will 
enable them to meet this challenge success- 
fully? 

Modern education can play an important 
role in this preparation by bringing stu- 
dents into contact with contemporary social 
problems. Particularly is this true when 
reactions are apt to be colored by prejudices 
based on parental judgments or inadequate 
information in regard to such controversial 
issues as labor legislation, public utility 
regulation, socialized medicine, and relief, 
to mention but a few. Because these issues 
are so complicated, it is well to introduce 


T= period in which we now live pre- 








For four years the Curriculum Staff 
of the Eight Year Study has worked 
with teachers in the “Thirty Schools” 
to effect changes in curriculum. The 
final report of that study, available 
in 1941 or 1942, will present summary 
generalizations of those changes. How- 
ever, many specific changes, or points 
of view, interesting and valuable in 
themselves, can not be directly in- 
cluded in that report. This article, 
representing one of those worthwhile 
individual presentations, comes from 
a teacher with Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware. “They” are 
students in senior high school. 




















them to students in as simple a setting as 
possible. A study of the community would 
therefore seem to be a logical first step. 

Tower Hill isa private country day school 
located in Wilmington, Delaware. Most of 
the graduates go on to college, so it is 
necessary to keep college requirements in 
mind. The twelfth-year social studies 
course, which is required, consists of a study 
of American history and modern social 
problems. This past year the class decided 
that they would like to make a study of the 
community at the beginning of the year, 
in the belief that it would prepare them for 
a better understanding both of historical 
development and national problems. 

The study of the:community began with 
the showing of the March-of-Time film, 
Juvenile Delinquency. The subsequent dis- 
cussion brought out many questions dealing 
with the effects of slums, disease, penal re- 
form, housing, social service, rehabilitation 
programs, and the various organizations at 
work in each field. After the discussion, the 
students made a list of possible subjects for 
special investigation, and each chose some 
field of particular interest to himself. Some 
subjects were not directly related to those 
mentioned above, but all were connected 
with the local scene. Inasmuch as there are 
no textbooks dealing with such informa- 
tion, it was necessary for each person to 
get his material through interviews with 
city officials and civic leaders, and through a 
study of relevant city, state, and national 
legislation. We found officials and business- 
men cooperative, but had to search for 
corroborative and comparative data. 
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THEY WANT 


City GOVERNMENT 

NE student made an investigation of 

the city government. His report 
clearly indicated the three divisions in the 
government, the terms of office, powers of 
each division, and salaries. A study of the 
city charter brought him to the conclusion 
that one of its weaknesses is the difficulty in 
changing it. A comparative study of city 
governments led him to believe that our 
municipal government should be changed 
to provide for a city-manager system. 

He also arrived at various conclusions 
about weaknesses in the present govern- 
ment. For example, the meat and milk in- 
spectors should be appointed by the board 
of health, and the building inspector by the 
department of public safety, rather than by 
the city council as at present, in order to 
lessen politics in these appointments. ‘The 
establishment of a civil service commission 
in the city would reduce political appoint- 
ments. Election laws, particularly in regard 
to the printing and distribution of ballots, 
need to be corrected. 


OME of the major accomplishments of 
the present administration were also 
noted: the organization of an unofficial pur- 
chasing board made up of the heads of de- 
partments—an attempt to avoid duplication 
in the ordering of materials; increased care 
in auditing the city books, and the publica- 
tion of a city financial report annually; and 
codification of the city ordinances. The 
per capita cost of operating the city govern- 
ment was analyzed and compared with that 
in other cities, and the total cost was also 
shown. From these facts one can judge the 
objectivity of the investigation and the 
value to the class from an informational 
standpoint. 

Another student was interested in the 
question of safety. During her investigation 
she interviewed officers of the safety council 
and of local manufacturing plants. These 
brought out statistics about types and num- 
bers of accidents, and the steps being taken 
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locally and nationally through education, 
enforcement, and engineering to curtail 
such accidents. Her project also involved a 
study of the state inspection laws, and the 
effect of the state compensation act in 
creating safer working conditions. 


LocAL INDUSTRY 


EVERAL students were interested in in- 
S dustry and public utilities. During their 
study they drew up a list of industries in the 
community, with the types of employment 
offered. Among the people interviewed 
were the president of the chamber of com- 
merce, the chairman of the industrial ac- 
cident board (who is also the editor of the 
Labor Press), the traffic manager of the 
marine terminal, and the chief engineer 
of the city water department. An interest- 
ing point brought up in these interviews 
was the fact that the marine terminal is 
owned and operated by the city in contrast 
to the other public utilities. The investi- 
gator had been told that this had been done 
purposely so as to keep out the profit motive 
and thus lower the cost of service in order 
to draw more customers to the city. This 
naturally confronted the class with the ques- 
tion of private as opposed to government 
ownership, and need was felt for further 
investigation of this general problem. A 
comparison was made of the local gas and 
electric rates with those of other cities: of 
over 30,000 population, and it was found 
that these rates were somewhat lower than 
the average. 

This group also studied the state and 
national labor laws, and investigated the 
strength of labor unions in the community. 
Labor unions have little strength except in 
the building trades. The reasons generally 
given for this were the excellent working 
conditions. However, it was found that 
about one-third of the city population was 
poorly housed and that rents were high. 
The group was unable to reconcile these 
findings, Thus, a need was felt for further 
study of labor conditions. 
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DELINQUENCY AND HOUSING 


HE film on juvenile delinquency in- 

terested several students in the problem. 
This group interviewed juvenile court of- 
ficers, studied pamphlets issued by that or- 
ganization giving statistics on ages, family 
conditions, religion and color of offenders, 
and then visited the three industrial schools 
to get the points of view of the heads of 
these institutions. The rehabilitation pro- 
grams being offered in at least two of them 
for the purpose of developing useful citizens 
out of prospective law breakers were of 
great interest. For instance, in one school 
everyone attends through the eighth grade, 
and all can stay through high school. The 
city schools cooperate in this program. 
Vocational and work training are also given, 
and the city placement bureaus cooperate 
with the school in finding employment for 
these charges. 

Others were interested in crime and the 
courts. They visited the city jail, inter- 
viewed officials, and were shown the up-to- 
date methods used in crime detection. ‘They 
also visited the county workhouse, inter- 
viewing the warden and gathering statistics 
and other information on the inhabitants, 
the rehabilitation program, the cost of up- 
keep, sources of income, and the number of 
habitual offenders. 


ECAUSE crime prevention is directly 
R related to the last two problems dis- 
cussed, a group took this subject for its proj- 
ect. These youngsters made a study of the 
city program to provide recreational cad 
playground facilities for the underprivi- 
leged. The superintendent of parks and 
playgrounds was interviewed, and a survey 
made of other agencies which help in this 
connection, such as the YMCA and various 
boys’ clubs. 

Inasmuch as the home environment plays 
an important part in creating conditions 
leading to crime, there was great interest 
in the housing situation in the city and in 
the federal housing program. The group 
making this investigation studied first the 


local and national laws. They found that 
nothing is being done about new housing 
projects because of the differences of 
opinion concerning interpretation of these 
laws between federal and state officials. 
They learned that the city has no slum areas, 
but their pleasure at this was short-lived 
when they were informed that a slum area 
consists of five city blocks of tenements. 
Members of the police department took 
students through some of the worst tene- 
ments, pointing out the relationship to 
crime. 


PuBLIC WELFARE 


NOTHER important field for investi- 
A gation is that of public health service. 
One group interviewed officers of the board 
of health, city nurses, city milk and meat 
inspectors, and visited the various clinics. 
A film, Three Counties Against Syphilis, 
which graphically pictures the work of the 
federal department of health in gaining 
control over syphilis in three counties of 
Georgia, was shown, and immediately raised 
problems about the home community. The 
group made a study of the steps taken 
locally toward syphilis control, such as laws 
pertaining to food handlers, and laws regu- 
lating treatment. This also involved a study 
of the national Social Security Act and the 
LaFollette Act, which provide funds for the 
use of the states in combating the disease. 

The problem of tuberculosis was also 
looked into. These students visited the san- 
itariums and were extremely interested to 
learn that most cases came from the poorer 
sections and therefore were of necessity 
treated free. A member of the anti-tubercu- 
losis association visited the school, giving 
further statistics about the disease in the 
state. The students assisted in the sale of 
Christmas seals, doing two radio sketches 
over the local network, one of which was 
written by two members of the class. 

One pupil made a study of all the welfare 
agencies in the state, showing the type of 
work done by each, the cost, and the sources 
of income. 
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THEY WANT 


S THE investigations were being car- 
ried on, the various groups presented 
their findings to the class in individual re- 
ports, panel discussions, and statistical 
charts. It is obvious that these reports raised 
further questions of both local and national 
problems for more extended study, particu- 
larly when the class found that in Edward 
L. Thorndike’s Your City,! their city ranked 
number 127 ina list of 310 cities over 30,000 
in population. However, they did have a 
much better idea than formerly as to the in- 
terplay of federal, state, and local agencies 
in many phases of activity. They were also 
made keenly aware of the needless waste of 
human life and ability and the cost to society 
of inefficient public management. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


N THE senior year each of these young 

people selects a subject in which he is 
particularly interested as a research prob- 
lem for a senior essay. This is done to enable 
him to make contacts through interviews 
and to get information through research 


‘New York: Harcourt Brace, 1939. 
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which will aid him in determining his 
future activities in college and in after- 
school life. After the study previously de- 
scribed, three people choose subjects which 
they felt had .been insufficiently covered. 
One boy, who expects to study medicine, 
was not satisfied with what he knew of the 
public health program, particularly in re- 
gard to the application and enforcement of 
city laws. A girl, shocked to find her city 
ranked number 127 on the list, wants to 
know why it is rated so low, and is finding 
out. Another girl, who studied welfare 
agencies of the state, is making a broader 
study of social welfare. 

Thus it is shown how youth may come 
to understand some of the grave problems 
which their generation must meet. It is 
through such knowledge that a more toler- 
ant attitude toward the needs of others is 
developed. The enthusiasm with which 
these young people conducted their re- 
search, made appointments for interviews, 
followed leads, and planned their visits, 
proves that they want to know—and with 
knowledge comes the desire to act. 








If education is to relate to life in concrete fashion, children must be 
enabled to learn through first-hand personal experiences. Pupils must be 
stimulated to know the community, to understand its basic physical and 
social processes, and to interpret its stresses and its conflicts as well as its 
harmonies. They must come to know that in a very real sense every com- 
munity is a microcosm of civilization, since within its borders go on the basic 
processes of getting a living, making homes, educating the young, satisfying 
spiritual and aesthetic needs, governing, playing, conserving resources. . . . 

But before teachers can direct their pupils in the use of the community 
laboratory, they must themselves become acquainted with it—not casually, 
as mere sightseers, but as critical observers, who come through a wide range 
of personal experiences to know intimately the community in which they 
live. They must develop for themselves not only understanding of their par- 
ticular community, but also a growing ability to analyze any community, 
large or small, in terms of its basic social structure and functional relation- 
ships. If they hope to help pupils learn to live more abundantly in this “big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion” we call modern civilization, they must them- 
selves become untiring students of the community and its regional, national, 
and world relationships (Edward G. Olsen, “Acquainting the Teacher with 
the Community,” Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 


pp- 36-7). 








A Housing Study — 
National Problem with a 
Community Project 


JOSEPH C. BAUMGARTNER 





Correlating a 














AN has always been interested in the 
M question of housing because shelter 
is one of life’s great necessities. The 
housing problem of our nation, however, 
had never been fully revealed until our 
government made surveys of actual existing 
conditions. By placing the houses which 
shelter some of our more unfortunate 
people under the social microscope, enough 
statistical data have been assembled to por- 
tray a sordid picture. From these studies it 
becomes apparent that one of our most 
pressing social problems is that of providing 
decent shelter for those who can never hope 
to achieve home ownership. 

The housing problem may be briefly 
summarized. (1) There has been an actual 
shortage in the construction of new houses 
since the depression. (2) Economic condi- 
tions force a large portion of our popula- 
tion to live in sub-standard dwellings. (3) 
The high cost of labor and building ma- 
terial makes some home ownership pro- 
hibitive for many people; private enterprise 
erects houses only for those who can pay 
for them. Finally (4) the crowding of people 
into dilapidated and obsolete houses creates 








Housing is conspicuous among the 
social problems to which more and 
more attention has recently been given 
in courses in modern problems. This 
account of a housing unit comes from 
the head of the social studies depart- 
ment in the Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland. 
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social evils, the costs of which are a ter- 
rific burden to society. 


CLEVELAND'S HOUSING PROBLEM 


IKE other typical American cities, Cleve- 
[" land has certain residential areas that 
are affected by the “blight of bad housing.” 
Surveys taken of these areas reveal shocking 
conditions. Large sections of these areas 
have been designated by social workers as 
unfit for human occupancy. Enough evi- 
dence has been uncovered by trained in- 
vestigators to prove that there is a definite 
relationship between bad housing and 
crime, juvenile delinquency, infant mortal- 
ity, and deaths from tuberculosis. 

Intelligent leaders among our public of- 
ficials are eager to see these conditions cor- 
rected. A local housing authority has been 
created with the power to condemn prop- 
erty for slum-clearance purposes, to borrow 
money, to issue bonds, and to erect housing 
projects. This legal agency has become so 
effective that it has been able to secure 20 
million dollars from the United States 
Housing Authority with which to carry on 
this work. The Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority has also taken over three 
housing projects built by PWA. In addi- 
tion it has built two other housing units; 
four more are in the various stages of con- 
struction, and other contemplated develop- 
ments are being planned. 


CLEVELAND PuPILs STuDy HOUSING 

HE high schools of Cleveland have given 

some attention to the housing question. 
“Housing the Nation” is a unit that is of- 
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fered in a modern-problems course to 
twelfth-grade pupils. Those who study this 
unit have a rich opportunity to correlate 
the broader aspects of the problem with the 
local housing situation. The objectives of 
the unit are flexible enough to put the 
emphasis upon one or more of several 
phases of the housing problem. The ob- 
jectives are: 


1. To learn more about housing conditions of the 
local community, and how they affect the individual. 

2. To study conditions which exist in slum areas; the 
causes, the results, and the costs to society for their 
tolerance. 

3. To study what may be considered decent housing 
standards for those living in the lower economic levels. 

4. To investigate what housing achievements have 
been accomplished by private enterprise, by coopera- 
tives, and by local homing authorities with federal 
assistance. 

5. To study how our foreign neighbors have ap- 
proached the housing question. 

6. To consider the possibilities of beautifying our 
cities; how they can be made healthful and attractive 
by zoning and intelligent planning. 


A SocrtAL LABORATORY NEAR A SCHOOL 


ANY of the pupils who attend Lincoln 
High School were directly affected by 
the announcement that the government 
planned to spend nearly 3 million dollars 
on a housing project in the Tremont Dis- 
trict, a low-cost residential area where they 
live. The homes from which many of these 
boys and girls come are crowded upon the 
land, on a bluff overlooking the Cuyahoga 
River valley, which has been nicknamed 
“the flats.” Here, in one of the most highly 
industrialized centers of the United States, 
are located many of Cleveland’s heavy in- 
dustries, such as foundries and steel mills. 
Here, too, many of the immigrant fathers 
of our second-generation Americans earn 
their daily bread. 

Inhabitants of this area have witnessed 
bitter conflicts of race, nationality, and re- 
ligion, but one of their most outstanding 
problems is the “basic factor of poverty.”? 
Monthly rentals show this area to have the 
lowest economic status in the city. Nearly 
one-fifth of the homes do not have elec- 
~ 1 Charles E. Hendry and Margaret T. Svendsen, Be- 


tween Spires and Stacks, a survey made for the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, 1936. 


tricity; coal-oil lamps are used instead. One 
fourth of them lack indoor toilets. Nearly 
go per cent still have upright stoves. Bath 
tubs are almost unknown. Most dwellings 
are sub-standard in character; yet some 
families have faced eviction from them as 
often as five times a year. 


A MODERN PROBLEMS PROJECT 


UR pupils at first seemed apathetic 
to the whole housing problem. We 
began to study the unit with suggested activ- 
ities that had a personal approach. Our plan 
worked. After sufficient enthusiasm had 
been aroused, the emphasis was shifted to 
the housing conditions in the Tremont area. 
Thus began a correlated project. We found 
basic conditions resting on our doorsteps; 
they were ready for investigation and study. 
Some members of the class made blue-prints 
showing the exact location of the proposed 
slum-clearance area. Some pupils inter- 
preted data by making large-scale charts 
and graphs. Some took pictures of obsolete 
houses that had fallen into disrepair. Some 
took measurements of city lots which proved 
a crowded use of the land. Others took field 
trips to study slums, and housing projects. 
A mechanical drawing teacher, A. Blair 
Mitchell, of the industrial arts department 
of our school, supervised the making of an 
enlarged drawing of the newly proposed 
neighborhood housing project. It was com- 
pleted in water color on a large piece of ply- 
wood, approximately 6 x 8 feet in size. With 
pupil cooperation a WPA artist made for 
us a miniature plaster model, showing the 
houses, streets, administration building, 
and heating plant. 

After sufficient enthusiasm had been 
aroused through this type of motivation, 
the larger aspects of the problem were rel- 
atively simple. Pupils and teachers spent 
considerable time in laboratory study by 
going over all available literature which 
could be found. Much of this we were able 
to secure from the government in pamphlet 
form. 

Some time later we conducted an open 
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forum in an assembly program. Three 
pupils introduced the problem with short 
talks. Ernest J. Bohn, director of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority and 
former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, conducted the 
remainder of the meeting. He skillfully di- 
rected questions to the student body. The 
pupils showed their interest in housing by 
enthusiastic response and discussion. 

Schools equipped with public address 
systems find the radio a useful instrument 
in stimulating pupil interest in social 
studies activities. Allen Y. King, supervisor 
of social studies for the Cleveland schools, 
requested us to prepare a panel discussion 
on the housing problem for the convention 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Our pupils presented this 
program over WBOE, the radio station of 
the Cleveland Board of Education. A pre 
view of this nature helps to raise many 
questions which induces pupils to further 
study. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNIT 


SKELETON outline of the problems 
which we have found within the unit 
follows. Suitable bibliographical material 
to fit these topics was found. 
Problem I. How can I plan a home of my 
own? 
1. Essential standards for modern homes 
2. Selection of neighborhood 
3. Cost of construction 
4. Financing a home 
Problem II. Why is the present housing 
question important? 
1. Present housing conditions 
a. A picture of the slums and blighted 
areas. 
2. The social cost of slums and blighted 
areas 
a. Infant mortality 
b. High death rate 
c. Juvenile delinquency 
d. Crime and immorality 
e. Physical conditions 
(1) Fire hazards 








(2) Lack of sanitation 
(3) Obsolescence and disrepair 


3. The beneficial results of slum clear- 


ance. 


Problem III. How does the federal govern- 


ment attack the housing problem? 
1. Home Owner’s Loan Corporation 
2. Subsistence homesteads 
3. United States Housing Authority 
4. Federal Housing Administration 
a. Mortgage insurance 
b. Modernization loans 
5. Rural—industrial communities 
a. Greenbelt, Maryland 
b. Greenhills, Ohio 
c. Greendale, Wisconsin 
Problem IV. What action has been taken 
by state governments? 
1. The New York plan 
a. New York State Board of Housing 
b. Creation of limited-dividend cor- 
porations 
2. The California plan 
a. State loans made to war veterans 
for home ownership 
3. State enabling acts 
a. Permits to local communities to 
create housing authorities 
Problem V. Notable advances on the hous- 
ing frontier 
1. Planned urban centers in the United 
States 
a. Radburn, New Jersey 
b. Chatham Village, Pittsburgh 
c. Mariemont, Ohio 
d. Sunnyside Gardens, New York 
2. Philanthropic enterprises  (invest- 
ments) 
a. Michigan Boulevard Apartments 
b. Marshall Field Garden Apartments 
c. Lavanburg Apartments 
d. Metropolitan Apartments 
3. Cooperative enterprises 
a. Amalgamated Housing Corpora- 
tion : 
b. Yiddische Heim Gesellschaft 


Problem VI. What can we learn from our 


foreign neighbors about housing? 
1. Garden cities in England 
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a. Letchworth 
b. Welwyn 
2. Workers’ houses in the USSR 
a. Nizhni-Novgorod (Model City) 
g. Holland 
a. The Hague 
b. Rotterdam 
4. Scandinavia 
a. Oslo 
b. Stockholm 
c. Cooperative housing 
5. Germany 
a. Frankfort 
b. Berlin 
c. Nuremberg 
d. Cologne 
Problem VII. How can we plan the city 
beautiful? 
1. Master city plan 
The planning commission 
Civic centers 
The problem of zoning 
a. Height of buildings 
b. Set-backs 
c. Protecting residential districts 
d. Humanitarian institutions 
5. Control of land uses 


Hm oo NO 


CONCLUSION 


E ARE convinced that the study of 
housing offers an opportunity for 


progressive teachers to study a vital and 
dynamic question. Housing is not a prob- 
lem that can be based on textbook verbal- 
ism. Its import goes beyond academic dis- 
cussion if the available resources within the 
community are utilized. Our pupils have be- 
come aware that bad housing is a social ill, 
which can be corrected to some extent 
through education. Furthermore, this study 
gives the pupils a problem that is tangible 
and practicable. Our boys and girls realize 
that decent houses help to make better 
homes, which aid in developing character 
and a more ideal family life. They will 
soon become the future home-makers of 
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our community. Out of their homes will 
grow other related problems, such as family 
relationships, work, security, health, and 
taxation. 

We gave some consideration to the gov- 
ernment’s policy of subsidizing these hous- 
ing projects. Right or wrong, time alone 
will test the wisdom or folly of these public 
investments. As future citizens, however, 
these boys and girls will be watching to 
see if any beneficial results accrue from our 
housing program. Better housing conditions 
should become a social asset to the welfare 
of the community and the nation. 
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German Propaganda in America, 


1914 to 1917 Style 


ADRIAN NIEBOER 





UR anxiety these days concerning 
fifth columns in America makes 
timely a scrutiny of the German 

propaganda activities in this country dur- 
ing pre-war years, 1914 to 1917. Early in 
the war the English took control of the seas 
and the terminals of the Atlantic cable. 
Soon, as Dr Dumba, Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador to the United States, wrote years 
later, “. .. America came to view all events 
through English spectacles.”1 The two 
American wireless stations which remained 
for German use were soon taken over by 
the United States government. In addition 
to these handicaps to the Central Powers, 
the bulk of the American press favored the 
Allies. According to German officials, only 
The Chicago Tribune, The Washington 
Post, The Milwaukee Free Press, The New 
York Evening Mail, and the Hearst papers 
were neutral.? 





Constantin Dumba, Memoirs of a Diplomat (tr. 
I.F.D. Morrow). Boston: Little Brown, 1932, p. 245. 

* Senate Document No. 62, 66th Congress, 1st session, 
vol. u, p. 1588 (Report of Dr Fuehr). Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1919, 3 vols. This work, 
hereafter cited as Senate Document No. 62, includes 
the Report of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
of the 65th Congress, together with the testimony on 








As efforts are currently made to 
dominate or influence public opinion, 
it may be of interest to recall the 
methods of one large scale program of 
a generation ago. The author, a grad- 
uate student at Columbia University 
when this study was made, is now at 
the University of Michigan. 
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Consequently, there was only one way 
to present the German viewpoint in the 
United States. This was through German 
representatives officially commissioned by 
the Imperial government to conduct a cam- 
paign of propaganda in America. Count 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to the 
United States, later explained that this 
necessity was one of the reasons why he tried 
to prevent the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions and to keep the German officials in 
this country.® 

The chief objectives of the German prop- 
aganda were to keep the United States out 
of the war, stop the flow of war supplies to 
the Allies, and maintain the solidarity of 
Germans and Hungarians throughout 
America.* With these purposes in mind, the 
officials of the Central Powers used every 
method at their command to circulate their 
version of the causes of the war, the aims of 
the belligerents, and the course of events. 
Their attitude is well explained by Dr 
Dumba’s statement: 


In any case it was clearly the duty of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Embassies on finding official pro- 
tests of no avail, to do their utmost to prevent the 
delivery to the enemy of all munitions and materials 
of war.® 


HE best organized agency for dissemi- 
nating the Imperial view of the war was 
the German Information Service, directed 





German propaganda, taken by the committee, which 
the Report summarizes. 

* Johann Heinrich Bernstorff, The Memoirs of Count 
Bernstorff (tr. Eric Sutton). London: Heinemann, 1936, 
Pp. 115. 

‘Johann Heinrich Bernstorff, My Three Years in 
America. New York: Scribners, 1920, pp. 44, 56f. 


* Dumba, op. cit., pp. 253-54. 
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in New York City by the capable Dr Bern- 
hard Dernburg and his assistants. This or- 
ganization sent an out-and-out German 
sheet of information to various newspaper 
publishers free of charge. It also circulated 
pro-German books, hired lecturers, organ- 
ized societies, prepared propaganda films, 
and conducted the Irish Press News Service 
and a branch for Jewish propaganda.® 
Ambassador Bernstorff participated in the 
conferences of the Information Service. He 
gave it access to authentic news, and at one 
time paid it $20,000 from the Embassy 
fund. 

The Fatherland, a newspaper edited by 
George Viereck, The National Courier, the 
monthly Fair Play (a Jewish paper), The 
Leader, and an organization known as the 
American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers, which controlled over 800 
small foreign publications, were definitely 
subsidized by the German government.® 
The New York Evening Mail was bought 
outright by the German agents at a cost 
of $1,700,000. These subsidized papers sup- 
ported an arms embargo, the defeat of 
Wilson in 1916, pacifism, and the passage of 
those bills in Congress which were favored 
by Germany.!°® 


LOODS of pamphlets written by Ger- 

man agents presented Germany’s case 
throughout the United States. These book- 
lets bore such titles as Thou Shalt Not Kill, 
Truth About Germany, Lies of the Allies, 
Traffic in Arms and Ammunition, Miscon- 
ceptions About the War, Germany’s Case in 
the Supreme Court of Civilization, and 





*Senate Document No. 62, vol. 1, pp. 1389ff. includ- 
ing some minutes of Conferences. 

*Ibid., p. 1482 (Bernstorff’s dispatch to Berlin). 

®* The New York World, August 15, 1916 (Letters of 
German agents), Senate Document No. 62, vol. i, pp. 
1430-31, 1472, 1476ff; vol. 1, pp. xxiv-xxvii (Letters). 

*Senate Document No. 62, vol. I, pp. xv, xvii (Senate 
Committee Report) and vol. 1, p. 1577. 

* Earl E. Sperry, German Plots and Intrigues in the 
United States during the Period of Our Neutrality (No. 
10 in Red, White and Blue Series issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information). Washington: July, 1918, 
Pp. 57£. 


Germany’s Hour of Destiny.11 Books, favor- 
able to Germany, by such established schol- 
ars or writers as Hugo Muensterburg, Ed- 
ward Von Mach, Bertrand Russell, Francis 
Nielson, George B. McClellan, and others 
were distributed in great numbers.1? 

In 1915 the German officials established 
the American Correspondence Film Com- 
pany as a part of the German Information 
Service.18 Among the films shown in the 
United States were With the Camera at the 
Front, Explosion of a Battleship, With the 
Army of the Crown Prince Before Verdun, 
Explosion of a Mine, and On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube."4 


NOTHER avenue of outlet for consid- 
A erable propaganda was the network 
of German societies in America, headed by 
the German-American Alliance which em- 
braced over 2,000,000 members. These 
numerous organizations had a range which 
appealed to every class and type of person— 
laborers, intellectuals, politicians, pacifists, 
members of religious organizations, lodge 
members, ex-soldiers, and others, of both 
sexes. Regarding one of these societies, the 
Arms Embargo Conference, Bernstorff 
wrote to Berlin, “I request authority to pay 
out up to $50,000 in order, as on former oc- 
casions, to influence Congress through the 
organization you know of... .” 

Late in 1916 Bernstorff wrote, “I have 
also made use of the German University 
League founded since the war.”1¢ This was 
an association for persons who had attended 
German universities. That another organ- 
ization, the American Truth Society, was 
financed by the German government is in- 
dicated by a cashier’s check paid upon the 
order of the financial agent of the German 





“Senate Document No. 62, vol. Ul, pp. 1415-18, and 
1451. 

% Ibid., p. 1410. 

Senate Document No. 62, vol. u, p. 1434f (Fuehr’s 
Report). 

“4 Ibid., p. 1438. 

* Ibid., p. 1494. 

% Committee on Public Information, Official U. S. 
Bulletin, December g, 1919, p. 6. 
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propaganda, Dr Heinrich Albert.17 Among 
other propaganda societies were Labor’s 
National Peace Council, the Friends of 
Peace, the League of American Women for 
Strict Neutrality, 6000 religious congrega- 
tions, and secret societies, some of which 
were of a militaristic nature. Of great im- 
portance was the Liebau Labor Bureau es- 
tablished in several large cities in the 
United States. This Bureau endeavored to 
remove Germans and Hungarians from 
employment in munitions factories and find 
new jobs for them. By March 1, 1916, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau, 4,311 
German and Austro-Hungarian subjects 
were given fresh employment through this 
agency.1§ 


HE results of this huge program of 

propaganda were entirely unfavorable 
to the Germans. In the first place, the hos- 
tility of the State Department was aroused. 
Secretary Lansing said it was the work of 
a government acting officially to excite hos- 
tility to the President and the government 
of the United States. He summed up his at- 
titude by saying: 

A government has always resented, and rightly, any 
attempt by a foreign government to influence its people 
in regard to questions of a domestic nature and espe- 
cially those which relate to party politics. No govern- 
ment will allow to pass unnoticed so flagrant a breach 
of international propriety.” 

President Wilson’s speeches displayed 
his distinct contempt for these German 
agents.2° In the address of April 2, 1917, 

Senate Document No. 62, vol. Ul, p. 1542. 

Senate Document No. 62, vol. Ul, p. 1551 (The Re- 


port). 

# Robert Lansing, War Memoirs, pp. 75-6. 

* Ibid., p. 162; James B. Scott, ed., President Wilson’s 
Foreign Policy, Messages, Addresses, Papers (December 
7, 1915, before a joint session of the two houses of 
Congress}. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1918, pp. 


147-49. 


Wilson stated that the propaganda and the 
plots of the German agents in America aided 
him to make his decision to ask Congress to 
declare war.?! 

The most significant factor was the effect 
of the propaganda upon the people of the 
United States. A. Bruce Bielaski of the 
Attorney General’s Department testified 
before the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that after the recall of the German 
diplomats there was very little disturb- 
ance.?? It was expected, he testified, that the 
Germans in America would be very active 
in helping their Fatherland during the war. 
Organizations of home defense were created 
in every locality. The American Protective 
League made up of several thousand men 
was established. All this was done to keep 
track of German activities which never ma- 
terialized.?8 


HUS, though the German element was 

one-tenth of our population in 1910, and 
though as Dr Dernburg stated, a quarter 
of the white population of the United 
States was of German extraction, the prop- 
aganda had little effect upon the loyalty of 
the people of this nation. The propaganda 
was unleashed in great floods and admin- 
istered by experts. Yet it was not able to 
overcome the hostility of Americans toward 
an ai:(: “ratic government and its arbitrary 
methoui, ; ~» experience tends to indicate 
that democracy was rooted in the American 
people firmly enough to bring little more 
than contempt for the words as well as for 
the methods of dictatorial governments. 





"1 [bid. pp. 283-84 (War message, April 2, 1917). 

=Senate Document No. 62, vol. Ul, p. 2251 (The 
testimony). 

*Tbid. 
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been paid to visual education in Amer- 

ica. During the last few years, however, 
the development and introduction of new 
objective instruments has awakened con- 
siderable interest in this phase of the 
teaching-learning process. Despite this, vis- 
ual education as a whole has not made the 
progress which it should. A disproportion- 
ate attention has been accorded the new 
visual instruments, whilst the older ones 
have remained neglected. 

The map is by far the most important of 
all the major visual instruments in educa- 
tion, much more important, for example, 
than the highly regarded sound film. It 
holds this rank because of its a priori value 
in concept-building, and because of the 
variety of uses to which it may be put. Nev- 
ertheless, it is the most neglected of all the 
so-called ‘“‘visual aids.” 

The reasons for the neglect of the map 
are not hard to discover. Its nature is al- 
most universally misunderstood both by 
teacher and layman. Moreover, few teach- 


l: IS but recently that much attention has 








Most of us think of maps in connec- 
tion with social studies skills. Actually, 
of course, they are important sources 
of information and indispensable aids 
in teaching many relationships and de- 
veloping many basic concepts. The 
author of this stimulating commen- 
tary on difficulties and weaknesses in 
our use of maps is professor of geog- 
raphy in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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ers understand the psychological approach 
which is necessary for teaching it. It is gen- 
erally misused, therefore, and the desired 
results are seldom obtained. Consequently, 
most teachers abandon maps after a few un- 
successful trials, or else employ them only 
for incidental, miscellaneous, and second- 
ary purposes in the schools. It is a perfectly 
astounding fact that our most valuable 
visual device is more often used on public 
buildings, at fairs, and in popular exhibits 
for mere decorative and semi-artistic rather 
than for educational purposes. 


THE RESULTS OF NEGLECT 


GREAT majority of the American 
A people possess warped, distorted, fore- 
shortened, or inadequate ideas concerning 
things which involve space relationships.1 
As long as man was a local creature, he was 
able to look over his locality and thereby 
keep his concepts of space relation and areal 
magnitude straight. Today, however, almost 
no American citizen is a local creature. The 
United States is a big fraction of the world, 
and even an individual state covers a large 
area. The citizen, therefore, is part of a 
living unit far too big to see. Hence, with- 
out proper understanding and use of the 
map there is no way to build an orderly or 
complete concept of one’s state or nation. 
The well known map showing “A New 
Yorker’s Idea of the United States of Amer- 
ica” is a grotesque but authentic illustration 
of one aspect of this matter. 
The problem goes deeper, however, than 





1E. H. Faigle and J. A. Russell, “College Geography 
Is Fettered,” School and Society, August 26, 1939. 
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merely the obtaining of a reasonably ac- 
curate areal concept of one’s state or nation 
and a working idea of the general space 
relations within them. The area represented 
by the map is really a fundamental frame- 
work upon which ideas in the social sciences 
are hung. In this connection the areal con- 
cept associated with it becomes the real 
substance of all locative and special per- 
ception and thinking, but the area of the 
state Or nation as such is in actuality so 
large as to become intangible and unreal 
in this role. Here the map reveals its im- 
mense value, because it is in terms of the 
map that the area takes on form and sub- 
stance and is thereby brought down to 
usable dimensions. An Iowan who has 
travelled about his state extensively may, 
for example, have a general but vague 
topographic impression of his state, but 
this diffused impression becomes really 
usable for purposes of thinking only when 
reduced in his mind into a concept of the 
map of Iowa. 

This substitution of an abstract symbol 
for the real thing may at first thought appear 
strange or even undesirable, but it is a type 
of substitution which is universal, as for 
instance in the use of written language. A 
human being could of course think with- 
out the mental use of words, but such think- 
ing would be slow and cumbersome. Actu- 
ally in much of our thinking we substitute 
almost entirely word symbols for the things 
which they represent. Indeed, to an unde- 
termined extent we substitute printed 
words which are themselves only the pic- 
tures of the abstract verbal symbols which 
in turn have supplanted reality. The reflec- 
tive processes are thus rendered unbeliev- 
ably economical and speedy. 

When we note that word symbols thus 
tend to replace real objects and magnitudes 
in the thinking process, it becomes apparent 
why equal values can accrue through the 
use of the map in place of real percepts of 
space, direction, and areal magnitude. 
When the map is properly mastered and 
used, the state of lowa becomes the map of 


Iowa, and the nation becomes the map of 
the United States in the learner’s mind in 
precisely the way that verbal or printed 
words and symbols are substituted for real- 
ities in the general flow of thinking and 
reasoning. 


ITHOUT the map, or with it un- 
WC eerstood and used imperfectly, the 
learning process in the social studies be- 
comes stilted to say the least. History, for 
example becomes muddled, without orien- 
tation, and often without physical sub- 
stance. It is a truism that every piece of 
history transpired in a specific area, at a 
definite location, and in relationship to 
other actual points and areas. The thought- 
ful historian knows that invariably these 
special factors are closely related to what 
happened, to why it happened, and to the 
sequence of events which followed. Thus 
the map is the only gateway into one of the 
dimensions of historial thinking. Without 
the map there is usually nothing to which 
historical concepts may be tied. 

Similarly, no piece of geography exists 
apart from the area within which it obtains. 
Men do not adjust themselves to soils, ex- 
ploit minerals, or develop industrial centers 
in general. Rather, they adjust themselves 
to the soils of specific areas, exploit the 
minerals of definite localities, and develop 
this or that industrial center. Learning 
about such geographical processes without 
basing that learning upon the map is as 


unreal as the cross section of a mouse would © 


be to a cat. 

In like manner, there is no such thing 
as Civics or government in general (except 
of course to the mind of the philosophical 
scholar). Instead, there are governments of 
definite points and areas which can be con- 
ceived of only in map terms. Unless of 
course they be presented in such manner 
as was More’s Utopia or Plato’s Republic. 
Even the forces and factors making for 
unity or disunity in our own Federal gov- 
ernment can be really understood by the 
average mind, only when the states and 
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sections concerned are depicted upon a map 
and related to the physical or demographic 
factors thereon. Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
which is a blueprint for a new European 
government, is not nearly so much a set of 
ideas as it isa new map rich in cartographic 
connotations and locational implications. 
When the ideas of political science are di- 
vorced from their map relationships, they 
may depart very far from reality. Treaty 
makers have, from the very beginnings of 
the modern state in Europe, been doing just 
this thing. At the conference of Versailles 
this kind of divorcement produced such 
creatures as the Polish Corridor, the city 
state of Fiume, post-war Austria, and nu- 
merous new nations whose boundaries pur- 
ported to follow ethnic lines but with the 
necessity for the exchange of minorities 
ignored. 

In the teaching of economics, most con- 
cepts remain barren abstractions until 
translated into map terms. For example, the 
concept of submarginal land is compre- 
hensible but largely meaningless until it 
be expressed in terms of the map of the 
United States showing, say, the areas de- 
voted to raising wheat when the price is 
eighty cents per bushel as compared to the 
areas given over to wheat when the price 
is over two dollars. Without such dimen- 
sional expression the whole idea of sub- 
marginal land devolves into an exercise in 
logic or a problem in mathematical statis- 
tics—which are certainly not part of eco- 
nomics as a social study. 


AVOIDING THE MAP 


ESPITE these inescapable facts, many 
teachers and textbook writers go to 
great lengths to invent devices which will 
enable them to avoid using maps. Thus un- 
equipped with this necessary teaching aid, 
history teachers resort to the over-use of 
dates which are thereby made to serve as 
thumb tacks on the bulletin board of time 
in order to anchor the graph of history in 
place. For precisely the same reason the 
teacher of geography strives to compensate 


for the lack of teaching from maps by the 
over-use of regional contrasts. Where these 
contrasts or differences are slight, the 
teacher resorts to exaggeration or even to 
the invention of spurious differences to 
serve as pegs to hold the pattern of world 
geography in place. Thus a desert becomes 
a completely dry land, the tropical zone 
becomes terribly hot, Holland becomes a 
land of windmills, and the American Mid- 
dle West becomes a region of corn and pigs. 

Geography under such treatment be- 
comes a search for bizarre characteristics 
which can be made to serve as devices for 
distinguishing regions. Actually, these 
regions differ more in map position and 
relationships growing out of such position 
than they do in their external descriptive 
characteristics. Thus, instead of portraying 
and explaining the underlying similarities 
and essential reasonableness in the ecology 
of all peoples, fictitious and outlandish dif- 
ferences are portrayed in order that the 
children may remember regions from words 
rather than learn them through the develop- 
ment of a sense of space and location. This 
is very little different from the history 
teacher’s substitution of dates, wars, treaties, 
and bizarre human figures for the historical 
reality of the human drama unfolding in its 
spacial, locational, and environmental back- 
ground. 


N THE teaching of civics, analysis is made 
| and learning is pegged down in terms of 
essential functions, sovereignties, and “levels 
of government.” Economics teaching, too, 
has been driven into a search for non-visual 
principles and theories which the pupil can 
learn easily, and then presumably apply 
later to real life situations. No attention is 
given to the fact that students are being left 
to struggle along with misshapen and in- 
adequate visual concepts. 

In the teaching of current events and 
international relations the non-use of maps 
is most disturbing of all. The concepts of 
situation, position, relative locus, area, and 
regional form are so vague in the average 
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mind as to make most current events mean- 
ingless. It would be interesting, were one 
able to do so, actually to photograph the 
areal dimensions and shapes of the ideas in 
a student’s mind during a radio broadcast 
or a current-events lesson. There is every 
evidence for one to believe that, in many 
minds, Europe, for example, is a spot with- 
out dimensions, so that all the European 
events of the day seem to focus confusedly 
upon a single point instead of being dis- 
tributed in spatial relationship to one an- 
other. From the evidence also, one must 
conclude that to most students and to many 
teachers it is possible for the events of a 
given day in Japan and the Dutch East 
Indies to be conceived of as much more 
closely related in space than are events in 
Canton and French Indo-China. 

Likewise, two events on a given day, one 
in Japan and the other in China, are fre- 
quently set together in space, because they 
occur together in time, whilst two events in 
Japan occurring six months apart are kept 
dissociated spacially. The results of certain 
types of testing suggest that to the average 
American, the Orient is often no more than 
a single vague mental reference peg upon 
which a vast number of current events are 
hung one upon another until they become 
hopelessly superposed. As a reference peg, 
Africa is often conceived of as smaller than 
Europe because mention of it is made in the 
news less often than of the latter. For this 
same reason, South Africa becomes closer to 
Ethiopia than Paris is to Latvia, Massachu- 
setts becomes larger than Siam, France 
bigger than Texas, Newark more populous 
than Hankow, and San Francisco closer to 
Chicago than is New York. This is not a 
matter of conjecture; it is easily Gemon- 
strable. It is not a matter of rare incidence, 
but of almost universal occurrence. 

One may conclude therefore that the use 
of the map is imperative for the teacher of 
every one of the social studies, and that 
proper map concepts are more important 
than the things which we may locate on, or 
deduce from, maps, and perhaps even more 


important than the historical, economic, 
political, and social facts which we insist 
should be learned. 


REASONS FOR NEGLECTING THE MAP 


HE map as we know it is a recent edu- 

cational tool, although in more rudi- 
mentary form it is thousands of years old. 
This ancient but growing and changing in- 
strument is often neglected because it is 
erroneously thought to be old and hence 
outmoded for education. Actually, improve- 
ments in the map have been made constantly 
and are still being made. It is, therefore, be- 
coming constantly more useful and usable 
for educational purposes. 

Maps are also neglected because they are 
formalized instruments. Admittedly they 
are too formalized at present to be of maxi- 
mum usefulness. Mathematical, cartograph- 
ical, lithographic, and topographic con- 
siderations have played a larger part in their 
design than have educational considerations. 
There are, however, many evidences point- 
ing to early and drastic reforms in our 
maps which will render them more accept- 
able pedagogically. 

The present educational neglect of the 
map is also in part owing to the fact that 
it is a complex rather than a simple instru- 
ment. The difficulty in approaching it with- 
out proper psychological and pedagogical 
preparation is very real. But of course any 
approach to the teaching of penmanship and 
many other subjects is equally beset with 
difficulty. 

Teaching with maps is neglected also be- 
cause they are intrinsically complex instru- 
ments. No less than three distinct elements 
enter into a map’s makeup. First, there is 
the projection or grid. This is a grill work 
of intersecting lines whose dimensions are 
determined by the basic facts of earth mathe- 
matics. They serve as a system of reference 
coordinates for the map. Second, is the out- 
line or base which is a tracery of the earth’s 
land surface or some desired part of it pro- 
jected upon the coordinate grid. It re- 
sembles very much the curve which a statis- 
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tician might project upon a sheet of graph 
paper. Third, are the data and their legend, 
or explanation. These comprise the text or 
content of the map, which is in many cases 
the equivalent of hundreds of pages of de- 
scriptive and analytical information. Its 
portrayal on the map makes use of short- 
hand, printed words, cartoon elements, di- 
agrammatic sketches, and various symbol- 
isms of line, color, and form. Thus the map 
possesses distinct elements of mathematical, 
graphical, and symbolic art, as well as ex- 
trinsic pedagogical qualities. 


KINDS OF MAPS 


ROM the teacher’s standpoint it is use- 
F iu to classify maps in two ways: as to 
form and as to content. They are available 
in some five forms—globes, atlas maps, text- 
book maps, desk maps, and wall maps. The 
last named are the most useful, all factors 
being considered. A few wall maps should 
hang permanently in the classroom. For 
the most part, however, they should be 
brought in and hung up only for specific 
lessons or projects. 

When maps are classified as to content, 
there are four main types in general use. 
First, social maps, depicting cities, wealth, 
race, language, population density, and 
kindred data. Second, economic maps, show- 
ing industries and crops, land use, trade, 
railroads, and commensurate items. Third, 
political maps, presenting countries, states, 
minor civil divisions, and so forth—some- 
times in the present, sometimes in the past, 
sometimes in series so as to show historical 
change. Lastly, there are physical maps, 
portraying relief, rainfall, temperature, 
soils, climate types, native vegetation, and 
other resources and features. Combinations 
of these are frequently attempted upon one 
map—almost invariably with poor pedagog- 
ical results. 


UsING THE Map 


S much care is required in the selection 
of a map as in the choosing of a film, 
a textbook, or any other educational instru- 


ment. This is true both in purchasing a 
map in the first place, and in choosing 
a map for use in any particular lesson in 
the second place. Maps, therefore, must al- 
ways be chosen for specific rather than gen- 
eral purposes. Ordinarily then, they should 
be purchased as individual items, not in 
large sets. Map collections are to be made 
laboriously and critically over a_ period 
of years, rather than quickly and in whole- 
sale manner. 

Exhibiting a map is not teaching from it, 
nor is referring to or pointing at it. Most 
certainly it is incapable of teaching itself. 
The map is not a picture and may not be 
initially approached simply by looking at 
it. Actually a picture should not be ap- 
proached in such manner either,” but a cer- 
tain amount of learning does occur merely 
through looking at a picture. Not so with 
the map; it is a highly conventionalized 
and complex piece of symbolism, and may 
be used only in that light. The symbols on 
a map are as difficult as a foreign language 
—which in one sense it is. (The map is cer- 
tainly much like the Sanskrit language, 
which is apparently an artificial tongue, in- 
vented in the past for esoteric reasons by 
Aryan scholars in India.) Cartographic sym- 
bols should therefore be studied and 
learned, and the pupils trained in their use. 

A map should never be employed as the 
basis for general discussions or questions. 
Every symbol used or referred to should be 
pointed out specifically and carefully. Dis- 
tances and directions should be traced out 
by movement, arid checked with the map 
scale and coordinates. Areas should be 
pointed out focally and then traced out cir- 
cumferentially. 

The lesson plan should designate ahead 
of time the maps to be used. It should also 
embody specific map questions and indi- 
cate definite uses for the map by the class. 
Offhand inspiration can not be relied upon 
either for map selection or for development 
of pupil competence. 


‘2? L. H. Halverson, “Pictures in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, December, 1929. 
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TEN RULES FoR TEACHING 


ERHAPS it is useful to sum up advice 
Pina suggestions for the use of maps in 
ten classroom rules. 

1. Don’t just refer to a map, teach it. 

2. Don’t teach with a map, teach from it. 
It contains real information. 

3. See that no lesson goes by without your 
using at least one map. 

4. Where two or more maps are used, 
investigate the possibilities of comparison 
and correlation of their data in order to 
facilitate comparative and associative learn- 
ing. 

5. Don’t just use the map as a device for 
starting the lesson. Too often it is used 
for a few moments, and then abandoned 
in favor of the serious business of teaching 
the textual facts of the lesson. Instead, trace 
the threads of the lesson step by step on the 
map. The spatial relations in the concepts 
which you are attempting to develop are 
at least as valuable as the chronological re- 
lations, and usually far more so than the 
factual aspects. (For example, the fact that 
Napoleon was born in Corsica is in itself 
of relatively small import. The detached 
and provincial insularity of Corsica and its 
specific relation to the French mainland, to 
Italy, and to the Tyrrhenian Sea, are of im- 
mense significance, however. So much so 
that they have continued to shape history 
to the present day.) 

6. Study possible ways of relating more 
and more of what you teach, or of what the 
group discusses, to a map or maps. Learn 
how to make more and more of your ques- 
tions answerable from maps. 

7. Strive to master the educational psy- 
chology of the map, both subjectively and 


experimentally. The teaching and learn- 
ing process as it relates to the map is not 
a single step; it involves some eight distinct 
steps in sequence.*® Study also how to evalu- 
ate more accurately the nature of the con- 
cepts which pupils derive from maps. The 
geometry of the concepts resulting from our 
present methods of teaching is generally so 
astonishing that a widespread knowledge of 
its nature on the part of educators would 
probably result in a speedy reshaping of 
our entire teaching procedure in the so- 
cial studies.* 

8. Don’t become discouraged. Most teach- 
ers rely upon memoriter, pictorial, and au- 
ditory learning. They neglect the carto- 
graphical method of basing learning upon 
a process of space identification and fixa- 
tion and areal association. Remember, how- 
ever, that everything which ts or happens 
actually exists or occurs at a real place and 
in relation to other real places and things 
in the world. Thus the map provides the 
only visible ‘‘frame of reference’’ for learn- 
ing in the social studies. In fine, the very 
plausibility of most things and events is 
a function of their locational relationships. 

g. Strive to build up a complete library 
of maps for your class. Keep it in repair 
and devise a system of filing and identify- 
ing the items in your visual library. 

10. Do not be content with the maps 
which you have. Keep on the alert to get 
better and different ones. Find out what 
kinds are to be had, and make the kinds 
which are not. See that you have a map for 
every need, and know how to use it. 





*G. T. Renner, “The Map in Modern Education,” 
Teachers College Record, May, 1939. 
*E. H. Faigle and J. A. Russell, op. cit. 
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A Unit on Propaganda Analysis 


FENTON A. GAGE 











HE report of President Hoover’s Com- 
T rive on Recent Social Trends notes 

the marked “increase in social tensions 
arising from conflicts among private inter- 
ests, and between private interests and pub- 
lic interest.””. Where freedom of individual 
expression is guaranteed, these tensions gen- 
erally seek their outlet not through force 
but through persuasion. 

The individual is bombarded by stream- 
lined conclusions, prepared for instantane- 
ous use. There were in 1935 a total of 1,929 
daily newspapers supplying the American 
citizen with their interpretations of what 
is and what ought to be. There were 592 
broadcasting stations devoting large por- 
tions of each day to informing him quite 
dogmatically of what he should eat, how 
he should dress, how to make the “best” 
use of every penny and every minute he has 
or hopes to have. Each week the moving- 
picture theater entertains 100,000,000 
Americans, and in so doing can not fail to 
influence attitudes and beliefs. 





1Statistics from M. M. Willey, “Communication 
Agencies and Volume of Propaganda,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 


May, 1935, P- 195- . 








The study of public opinion and of 
propaganda continues to be of major 
importance in the teaching of social 
studies and especially of current af- 
fairs. The author of this article has 
recently been an assistant in Union 
College and graduate student at Syra- 
cuse University. 
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The development of critical-mindedness 
seems absolutely essential, therefore, if edu- 
cation is to give returns commensurate with 
public expenditures for its maintenance. 
Without its development the group welfare, 
based not only on willingness but also on 
competence of the individual to participate 
actively in democratic processes, can never 
approach its potential maximum. Further, 
the individual who accepts uncritically the 
decisions of others can never hope to at- 
tain his own best ends or to contribute 
greatly to the advancement of the common 
good. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND OBJECTIVES 


T IS assumed first that a psychological 

approach which enables the pupil to un- 
derstand the logical steps involved in prob- 
lem solving will contribute to more efficient 
and more general application of the scien- 
tific method in coping with all problems. 
Second, it is held that knowledge of the 
general technics employed in propaganda 
and the formation of public opinion will 
add to critical judgment since the methods 
employed in the numerous phases of prop- 
aganda are basically the same. Obviously, 
much of the following material would be 
valueless to the average pupil if he were 
merely required to memorize it. It consists 
of concepts which can be given meaning 
only as developed inductively from numer- 
ous examples and illustrations. This devel- 
opment is left to the ingenuity of the 
teacher. Once the pupil has attained an un- 
derstanding of these basic processes of 
thought and technics of molding thought 
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he should be better equipped to apply this 
knowledge to new situations which confront 
him. 

The general objective of this unit, then, 
is to develop logical processes of thought 
as well as critical-mindedness on the part of 
the pupil. The specific aims are (1) to make 
the pupil aware of the natural limitations 
in the observation and transmission of facts 
which make “certainty” a relative thing and 
to present methods of insuring the high- 
est possible degree of accuracy in these two 
processes, and (2) to give the pupil some 
conception of how he forms his ideas and 
attitudes and to aid him in developing crit- 
ical technics. 


On PROCEDURE 


F THE objectives outlined above are to 

be achieved, the pupil must be made con- 
scious of why he is studying the unit ma- 
terial. Perhaps a full class period should be 
devoted to discussing these aims before pro- 
ceeding with the subject matter of the out- 
line. The relation of each section to the gen- 
eral objective should repeatedly be em- 
phasized throughout the unit. 

Necessarily, the concepts can be developed 
only from knowledge and experience which 
the pupil already has, or which he can ac- 
quire during his study of the unit. Illus- 
trations should be drawn from the imme- 
diate environment, the class, school, home, 
and community, and expanded to include 
an area national and international in scope. 
For example, newspaper analysis can well 
begin with a critical study of the school 
paper, problem-solving steps can be related 
to a real problem confronting the pupil at 
the time, and social complications in 
problem-solving might be illustrated by the 
probable divergence of opinion in the class 
as to whether the window should be opened 
on a cool day. Rules of observation should 
be applied to concrete instances in the life 
of the pupil as should rules of accurate com- 
munication, and judgment of the various 
sources of information. All the terms appli- 
cable to society as a whole are equally ap- 


plicable to the class or school as a social 
unit. 

Throughout the unit emphasis should be 
placed on individual and group activity. 
Pupils should be urged to collect and pre- 
sent to the class any illustrative material 
which gives meaning to the concepts. Note- 
books, scrapbooks, bulletin board, or- 
ganized debate and discussion, dramatiza- 
tion through mock trials, political speeches, 
and newspapers may all be utilized in ar- 
riving at an understanding of thought proc- 
esses and propaganda technics. 


SSIBLE apathy and cynicism result- 

ing from a realization of the limited 

power of the individual to counteract so- 

cial realities can best be avoided by stress- 

ing both the need and the methods of re- 

ducing natural limitations, and by practice 
in propaganda analysis. 

The final test of the successful teaching 
of this unit is evidence of the development 
of critical attitudes on the part of the pupils, 
in evaluating all material which they en- 
counter. At the completion of the work 
they should be able to apply the concepts 
which they have formed in analyzing mate- 
rial new to them, questioning statements 
and checking truth or falsity of averred 
facts. 


CONTENT OUTLINE? 


I. Problem-solving 
A. Recognition of existent problems 
B. Choice of possible solutions, based 
on past experience 
C. Elimination of possible solutions 
which clearly are not applicable 
D. Testing by trial and error of more 
probable hypotheses until solution is 
reached 
E. Judgment of solution: Does it work? 
Is it the best possible? 

II. Complications in meeting a social prob- 
lem 
A. People satisfied with present situa- 
tion do not agree that a problem exists 

~ ® The author wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to 


Professors Roy A. Price of Syracuse University and 
Harold A. Larrabee of Union College. 
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B. Since people will be affected differ- 
ently by various suggested solutions, 
there will be disagreement as to the best 
means of solving the problem 
Observation as the basis for judgments 
A. Limitations on observation 
1. Obstructions, distance, climatic 
conditions 
2. Defective sense organs 
3. Unfamiliarity with the situation 
4. Emotional instability 
B. Rules of observation® 
1. Reasonably efficient sense organs 
2. Proper place to observe and 
proper conditions 
3. Mental maturity: background to 
interpret meaning 
4. General alertness 
5. Knowledge of what we are looking 
for 
6. Freedom from emotional strain 
and from prejudice 
C. Obstacles to accurate communication 
1. Language: many meanings of 
same word (people assign meaning 
according to their past experience) 
2. Time element: exaggeration, re- 
vision, omission 
D. Reduction of inaccuracies and mis- 
understandings 
1. Attention to background of in- 
formant 
2. Attention to context 
3. Comparison with observations of 
others 
4. Tracing reports to their source, 
i.e., the first observer 
5. Judging reasonableness of reports 
by general information about the 
situation 


IV. Formation of beliefs 





A. Certain conclusions from sensory im- 
pressions and personal experience 
B. Learning from the experiences of 
others 
C. Influence of associates 
1. Personal habits from parents and 
intimate associates 
2. Judgments and opinions of others 
for material not observed or experi- 
enced directly 


*E. L. Clarke, The Art of Straight Thinking. New 


V. Checking on sources of our beliefs 


A. Checking on ourselves 
1. Rules of observation (see III-B) 
2. Have changes in the situation 
modified our first impressions? 
3. Was the situation typical of other 
situations so that we may generalize? 
4. If we accepted the belief of others, 
how did they arrive at their con- 
clusion? 
5. If we received the impression or 
belief from someone else, did we in- 
terpret his meaning correctly? 

B. Judging oral testimony 
1. All rules given under (A) can be 
applied to person testifying 
2. Is he now mentally and emotion- 
ally competent to testify? 
3. Is he habitually truthful? 
4- Does ie have any reason for not 
telling the truth in the present case? 
5. Does his testimony seem logical to 
experts and specialists? 
6. Is his testimony confirmed by 
other eye or ear witnesses? 

C. Judging written sources 
1. Was it written by the author to 
whom it is ascribed and at the time 
stated? 
2. Was the writer describing his own 
experiences or observations, or were 
his sources more remote? 
3. What was the purpose of the au- 
thor in writing it? 
4. Were there any circumstances 
which might affect his writing? 
5. Does it agree with other sources 
written at the same time? 

D. Reliability of evidence* 
1. More than a single source 
2. More than one observer 
3. Sufficient number of cases to war- 
rant generalization 
4. Data must be chosen at typical 
periods 
5- Data must be collected over a con- 
siderable period of time 


VI. How are group decisions effected? 


A. Adherence to preconceived objec- 
tives 
1. By force, or threat of force, leav- 
ing defeated completely dissatisfied 





York: Appleton Century, 1929, p. 108. ‘Ibid., pp. 142-146. 
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and likely to use further force in re- 
gaining what is lost. 
2. By persuasion, usually an emo- 
tional appeal, resulting in uncritical 
agreement and temporary satisfac- 
tion 
3. By appeal to critical judgment, 
assuming people to be capable of 
wise decision when presented with 
the facts 
B. Compromise, which partially satisfies 
everyone, completely satisfies no one 


Propaganda and repressive tactics 
A. Propaganda is a method of conscious 
persuasion which attempts to conceal 
its technics and which operates by ma- 
nipulation of symbols 
B. Repressive tactics are used by those 
in control to prevent those who disagree 
with them from persuading others that 
a change is needed. Such suppression 
may restrict freedom of speech, press, or 
assembly 

1. “Killing” stories in newspapers 

2. Prohibiting use of buildings for 

meetings 

3. Legislation 

4. Refusing facilities (buildings, 

radio, press) or making use so ex- 

pensive as to be prohibitive 

5. Direct censorship 


Propaganda vs education 

A. Propagandist presents his opinion in 
such a manner as to prevent or discour- 
age critical evaluation 

B. Educator may favor one side but en- 
courages critical evaluation of both sides 
of the question. The final decision is left 
to the individual 


Technics of propaganda 
A. Attention getting and diverting 
1. Advertising, headlines, lights, 
titles 
2. Using occasions already popular: 
holidays, banquets, etc. 
3. Dramatizing struggle against some 
“public enemy” 
4. Use of above to divert attention 
from some unwanted interest 
B. Use of simplified names, phrases, 
slogans, to be accepted uncritically by 
public which has no understanding of 
complex background 


C. Associating words with concepts al- 
ready having desirable or undesirable 
connotations 
1. Associating words (home, health, 
flag, “red,” foreign) 


2. Associating groups (scientists, 
American, un-American) 
3. Borrowing personal prestige 


(“Washington said . . .”) 
D. Appealing to every known desire or 
prejudice of people 

1. “Plain folks” 

2. Class snobbishness 

3. “Bandwagon” 
E. “Straddling the fence” to avoid los- 
ing support from one of two groups with 
opposing interests 
F. Methods in argument and debate 

1. Rhetorical questions 

2. Redefining, reinterpreting,  re- 

framing issues in terms suited to the 

use of the propagandist 

3. Analogies and simple comparisons 

to prove asserted conclusions 

4. Generalizations, assigning par- 

ticular consequence to particular 

cause 

5. Testimonials 

6. Omission of sources 

7. Promise of later proof 

8. Outright denials with no attempt 

at proof 

g. Stating a limited number of pos- 

sible alternatives, and eliminating all 

but own 

10. Resort to statistics “which can 

be misused to prove anything” 


X. Procedures in detecting propaganda 


A. Secure all possible information rela- 
tive to the subject 
B. Technics of personal inquiry 
1. Judgments based on personal ex- 
perience and observation 
2. Use of reliable authorities 
C. Study of group proposing program 
or course of action 
1. Who and how many are in the 
group? 
2. What is their stated purpose? 
3. What have they advocated in the 
past? 
4. What have they actually done in 
the past? 
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D. Analysis of advocated measures 
1. Do stated arguments agree with 
material from independent sources? 
2. What, specifically, is group trying 
to accomplish? 
3. Who, and how many, are likely to 
benefit from proposed action? 
4. Who, and how many, are likely to 
lose? 
5. Who opposes proposed action? 
how many? for what reasons? 
6. If same groups have opposed each 
other in the past, which one seems 
to have been more nearly right? 
7. Which propaganda technics are 
employed? 
XI. Propagandists use all the agencies of 
communication 
A. Newspaper technics 
1. Importance from location on page 
(right column most important) 
2. Amount of space given story 
3. Headlines: size, degree of ac- 
curacy, words used 
4. Emotional appeal as attention 
getter: murder, crime, sex 
5. Front page boxed editorials 
6. Omission or “burying” in incon- 
spicuous part of the paper stories 
not in accord with policy of paper 
7. Editorial comment or bias in news 
story supposedly stating only facts 
8. Omission of sources, vague sources 
g. Misquoting or quoting “out of 
context” 
10. Editorials using all propaganda 
technics 
11. Human-interest columns,  car- 
toons, and jokes, to attract attention 
to editorial page 
12. Propaganda even in comic strip 
B. Special defenses against newspaper 
propaganda 
1. Comparison with other papers 
and with radio news reports 
2. Realization of the fact that news- 
paper is a money-making business, 
and often can not afford to lose 
circulation 
3. Realization that main source of 
income is from advertisers who may 
be in position to exert influence if 
they so desire 


4. Realization of the fact that the 
newspaper is itself dependent on in- 
direct and often remote sources for 
its news 
5. Realization of the _ influence 
wielded by people who “make the 
news” 
6. Foreign censorship 
C. Motion-picture influence on beliefs 
and attitudes 
1. Direct and indirect advertising 
(3000 “educational” films available 
without cost) 
2. Settings are often of wealth or 
romantic poverty 
3. Heroes most often in the profes- 
sions 
4. Depiction of foreign nationalities 
and races 
5. Crime pictures 
6. War pictures 
7. Goals of leading characters in 
terms of individual and social aims 
8. News-reel 
g. Romantic love 
10. “Horatio Alger” hero who emerges 
victorious over all odds 
D. Possible procedures in evaluating 
motion pictures 
1. Compare romanticism of pictures 
with real life 
2. Attempt to discover how uncriti- 
cal person might be influenced 
3. Analyze picture according to 
points under (C) 
E. Radio and advertising 
1. United States broadcasting com- 
panies privately owned 
2. Advertisers may pay $15,775 for 
one-hour nation-wide hookup 
3. Federal Communications Com- 
mission reviews station licenses every 
six months 
4. Free speech on radio limited by 
high cost of hiring time 
5. Technics of advertising similar to 
those of propaganda 
a. Often associate article to be 
sold with attitude, need, or sym- 
bol already existing (‘“economy, 
purity, health, beauty’’) 
b. Testimonials 
c. “Scientific” proof of value 
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d. Contests and complimentary 

gifts and services 

e. Constant and repeated contact 

with public 
6. Consumer can check reputed qual- 
ities and values by personal experi- 
ment or by consulting unbiased 
authority like “Consumer’s Re- 
search”; general validity of “getting 
what you pay for” 


F. Propaganda and restriction in edu- 
cation 


1. Either may influence content of 
textbooks 

2. Groups with special interests may 
send assembly speakers 

3. Groups may sponsor contests 

4. Groups may supply compli- 
mentary pamphlets, tickets, samples 
5. Groups may secure legislation 
controlling or restricting what is 
taught 


G. Some criteria for judging propa- 
ganda in education 


1. Refer to several texts, and to orig- 
inal sources where possible 

2. Study criticisms of texts, speakers, 
contests, legislation, and evaluate 
arguments of both sides 

3. With what group or organization 
is speaker associated? 


4. Is material presented as final truth 
or opinion? 

5. Does speaker appear to be notice- 
ably ultra-conservative? radical? 

6. What are the purposes of sponsors 
running contests? 

7. Who is paying for complimentary 
pamphlets and samples? Why do they 
desire support? 
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Effective Use of Still Pictures in 
Elementary Social Studies 


MINETA MERTON 
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aids is that they build on pupils’ past 

experiences, and when these experi- 
ences are limited, provide vicarious or sub- 
stitute experiences which serve as the back- 
ground for interpreting the new work to be 
learned. It has been said that the basis of 
all thinking is experience. Each child inter- 
prets both the spoken words of the classroom 
and the written words of the textbook by 
means of his own past experiences. What 
he has seen and what he has experienced 
provide his background for word under- 
standing. 

One educator has said that when we teach 
we stand upon a scaffolding just as the car- 
penter and painter stand upon a high 
wooden platform when working on a build- 
ing. The scaffolding upon which the teacher 
stands is the child’s past experiences. When 
we teachers step off this scaffolding by failure 
to consider these experiences, we ought to 
get the same kind of a jolt that the car- 


Pass isu the greatest value of visual 








We are aware of the value of visual 
aids, but often overlook the possibili- 
ties—and ignore the inherent diffi- 
culties—of the type most available to 
us—still pictures. These suggestions, 
which are applicable in secondary as 
well as in elementary classrooms, were 
presented at a meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies at Mil- 
waukee last July. The author is both 
visual-education adviser and a social 
studies teacher in the junior high 
school at Waukesha, Wisconsin. 























penter or painter would get if he were to 
step off his high wooden platform. Un- 
fortunately some classroom teachers step on 
and off this scaffolding without even being 
aware of its existence, and it is the child who 
loses thereby. The fewer real experiences 
our students have, relating to the subject 
we teach, the more important it is to use 
visual aids to help them develop correct 
initial concepts and prevent the forming 
of false and inaccurate interpretations. 

How can we use visual aids most effec- 
tively? Each visual aid has its own particular 
advantages and also its limitations in vari- 
ous situations. Some are more effective at 
one stage of the learning process than at 
another. Our problem is to determine in 
what specific situations each will render the 
greatest service. 


HF. most universally used visual aid in 

the classroom is the still picture. We use 
it constantly in textbooks and reference 
books, in mounted pictures, and in pro- 
jected pictures such as lantern slides and 
opaque projection. For this reason we are 
vitally concerned with the need for train- 
ing teachers and pupils in using and inter- 
preting these pictures most effectively. Too 
often a teacher shows a picture and con- 
siders it self-explanatory and concrete when 
the picture actually may be filled with ab- 
stractions for the child. 

Our problem is: How can we use our 
still pictures so that students will get the 
most accurate and complete understanding 
from them? How can we help students read 
into a picture facts which will make it mean- 
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ingful? —Too many pupils merely look at 
pictures, which is far different from study- 
ing and interpreting them. A picture, like 
the printed page, should contain material 
for thought and study. 

The student who has travelled through 
the mountainous region of our West and 
looks at a picture of a mountain canyon can 
read into it the depth, size, and color which 
makes the picture a vivid experience to him. 
But what of our students of limited experi- 
ences whose lives have been confined to their 
immediate surroundings? The guidance of 
the teacher is needed to train these pupils 
to interpret pictures comprehendingly. Sev- 
eral factors which it is well to train children 
to consider will be separately treated. 


$1zE, DISTANCE, AND DEPTH 


PICTURE is of greatest value when 
A there is something in it which is famil- 
iar. A person, automobile, house, or known 
animal is essential in some types of pictures 
if an idea of height and size of an unknown 
object is to be grasped. The teacher should 
help the child to gain the habit of looking 
for something of which he knows the size 
and then using that to help interpret the 
size of an unknown object. 

One of the greatest difficulties in using 
pictures is that frequently there is some- 
thing in the foreground which looks so large 
that it gives a misleading concept of the 
true size of an unknown figure in the back- 
ground due to the fact that the distance be- 
tween the two is not known to the child. Still 
this distance is a most significant factor in 
understanding the true dimensions of the 
unknown object. The teacher must take 
special pains to see that the child under- 
stands the true size. 

First, we must look for pictures with 
known factors of size. Second, if the pic- 
tures do not show known factors, we must 
look to see if the legend under the picture 
will help the child to understand the true 
size. Third, in the absence of both of these 
the clear vivid description of the teacher 
must give the child some idea of true size. 


Distance. The abstraction of distance in 
pictures is often related to size, But, in ad- 
dition, does the child really grasp the miles 
and miles covered by the winding stretch 
of wall in a picture of the Great Wall of 
China? 

Depth. Probably the most necessary fac- 
tor in understanding a picture is reading 
depth into it. Pictures only show two dimen- 
sions: length and width. They can not show 
the depth that the human eye really sees. 

We have access, however, to one type of 
visual aid which shows depth—the stereo- 
graph and stereoscope. The stereograph is 
the double photograph and the stereoscope 
is the instrument through which the pic- 
ture is seen. When the double photograph 
is seen through the lens of the stereoscope it 
shows depth. 

The types of pictures which should first 
be shown through a stereoscope to enable 
the student to understand depth include 
pictures of mountain canyons, airplane 
views of cities, and representations of the 
depth and structure of glaciers, the archi- 
tecture of great cathedrals, the beauty of 
underground caverns, and mountain peaks 
and valleys. After students have studied such 
pictures in the stereograph they will be able 
to read depth into two-dimension pictures 
of those scenes. 

The stereoscope is to be used for individ- 
ual study. It should not be passed from 
student to student during class recitation 
and discussion periods. When used for in- 
dividual study the child actually imagines 
himself in the setting which the picture 
portrays. 


WEIGHT, MOTION, SPEED, AND COLOR 
AS THE child looks at a picture of 


Philippine workers carrying baskets 
of potatoes on their heads does he merely 
see people and baskets and potatoes or does 
he comprehend the great weight of these 
large baskets seen strapped to the heads of 
young Philippine girls? 

Motion. Motion should also be read into 
a still picture of a ship passing through the 
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locks of a canal. The picture shows the 
boat only at the time the camera was flashed. 
It does not show how the water in the locks 
is raised or lowered and how the boat moves 
from one of the locks to another. This will 
have to be described to make the picture 
have real meaning. 

Speed. In our age of speed in transpor- 
tation, does the child looking at a picture 
of an ox team comprehend the slow, plod- 
ding gait of the team pulling a crude two- 
wheeled cart? Can he have any comprehen- 
sion of the number of miles this team can 
go in one hour? 

Color. The teacher needs to help the 
child to sense color when an uncolored pic- 
ture of the Grand Canyon is shown. The 
student must read into this picture the 
beautiful colors of the rocks to fully appre- 
ciate this spectacle. Color must also be read 
into a picture showing an uncolored picture 
of a cotton blossom, or an uncolored pic- 
ture from which the child is expected to 
appreciate the colorful costumes of some 
foreign country. 


SouND, Opor, AND TEMPERATURE 


HERE is the abstraction of sound in a 

picture of Niagara Falls. Such a picture 
does not become an experience for the child 
until he reads into it the sound of the 
roaring waters dashing over the steep prec- 
ipice. Only the vivid description of the text 
or the words of the teacher can help him 
to fully comprehend this. Another illustra- 
tion of the need for describing sound is in 
pictures of factories where the noise and 
din of the machinery is almost deafening. 

Odor. The odor of a paper mill should be 
called to the student’s attention when a 
picture of a paper mill is shown, or in con- 
trast the delightful odor of a field of nar- 
cissus in bloom in Holland. Just as a paper- 
mill town can be identified from a distance 
by the peculiar odor of its factories, so the 
communities where fish are dried in the sun 
can be identified by the strong fishy odor 
which saturates the air of the community. 
This should be called to the child’s atten- 


tion when pictures of such localities are 
studied. 

Temperature. Another abstraction which 
the teacher must help the child to overcome 
is that of temperature. The child must read 
into a picture of a jungle the intense humid- 
ity and heat, the lack of any breeze, and the 
sultry sticky warmth which causes this dense 
vegetation. 

One must also read temperature into a 
picture of a spouting geyser. Does the child 
realize that this is hot water being hurled 
into the air? If not, I can tell them of a 
friend who stood too near to a geyser that 
suddenly spouted, and who was seriously 
scalded and suffered excruciating pain for 
several weeks. In a picture of a geyser we 
should also call attention to motion. Is the 
geyser like a fountain continually shoot- 
ing steam into the air? The child must 
realize that this takes place only occasion- 
ally, sometimes every few hours, sometimes 
in shorter intervals. 


Cass APPLICATIONS 

GREAT contribution which all class- 

room teachers can make in the field of 
visual education is to train pupils to over- 
come the limitations and abstractions of 
pictures, so that students may more effec- 
tively use and interpret the picture material 
in their textbooks, reference magazines, en- 
cyclopedias, and also the commercialized 
aids that are used to further enrich their 
work. When students during their study 
periods can study pictures as intensively 
and thoughtfully as they do the material 
from the printed page we shall indeed have 
vitalized our teaching. 

Very often a single picture is not ade- 
quate in a teaching situation since a single 
picture can show only one step in a process, 
or show a scene from only one angle or at 
the moment the camera was flashed. This 
is often true of textbook pictures since text- 
books can not provide enough space to 
show a complete series of pictures for an 
industry or region because of the extensive 
content they must cover. 
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An example of what might be given in a 
textbook is a single picture of the making 
of pottery. Just how does the potter’s wheel 
work? How fast does the plate turn? What 
steps were necessary before this stage in the 
making of the plate were reached? All of 
these questions must be answered either 
through a series of pictures on the making 
of pottery or by the clear vivid description 
of the teacher. She will have to supplement 
the gap by collecting and building up a 
series of pictures that will show different 
steps in an industry, or different views of 
a region, or stages of a process. 


PicTuRE LIBRARIES 


NE of the finest things that can be 

done is for the teachers of a building 
to work together to make a library of ex- 
cellent pictures. Each school should contain 
a three- or four-drawer filing cabinet filled 
with catalogued pictures of teaching value. 
Firm mounting boards in attractive colors 
should be secured so that the pictures may 
be well mounted before filing. These pic- 
tures may be used advantageously in opaque 
projection and also provide attractive and 
interesting bulletin-board displays. 

Still another source for a series of still 
pictures that may be used to show a more 
detailed process of an industry or region 
is available in the film strip which consists 
of a series of pictures printed on strips of 
film. A film strip may contain from twenty 
to over one hundred, or even more, still 
pictures with suitable captions. In a film 
strip a teacher undoubtedly has a more com- 
plete series of pictures related to a topic 
than can be economically secured. How- 


ever, teachers must guard against the temp- 
tation of showing too many of these pic- 
tures in one lesson. These may be used very 
effectively in the discussion period of a 
review or summary of a topic or a unit of 
work. 

Still a third source of st!!] pictures in a 
series is the new type oi visual material 
available on sets of cards such as that pro- 
vided by several companies in their picture 
series. Each card shows one or more pic- 
tures, and on the back of the cards are the 
clear, vivid descriptions intended to help 
the child interpret the pictures. The ad- 
vantage of using this type of visual material 
is that it may not only be projected before 
the class in an opaque projector, but they 
may also be passed out to students for in- 
dividual study or reports or used as reference 
material on the library table or bulletin 
board. 

Teachers frequently make the mistake of 
using too many slides or pictures for one 
lesson. In a development lesson only a very 
few should be used. However, at the close 
of a unit of work the use of a larger number 
of slides would be justifiable as they would 
be used both to recall and fix definitely work 
that has been taught and to help students 
to organize this body of knowledge. 


T IS not the purpose of this article to 

minimize the value of other visual aids 
not referred to here. Their effective use and 
great value would require a discussion in 
itself. It is sufficient here to deal with the 
most available and least expensive of the 
many visual aids that can enrich and vitalize 
our teaching. 
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Homogeneous Grouping in the 


Social Studies 


CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 





education is the harmonious matching 

of a group of students, similar in needs 
and abilities, with a curriculum designed to 
meet these needs and abilities. Such practice 
is as old as the very beginning of college 
and high school education in this country. 
Colonial colleges had a curriculum pri- 
marily intended for the training of leaders 
in their contemporary society, and, gen- 
erally speaking, their students represented 
the best families and some of the best brains 
of the time. When high schools appeared 
they were but preparatory schools for the 
colleges which, by that time, wished to raise 
their professional standards. There was, in 
other words, an appropriate matching of 
curriculum with student. 

Then came the tremendous waves of new 
pupils into our schools after the Civil War, 
again after the turn of the century, and 
again after the World War. There was an 


B: definition, homogeneous grouping in 








For the past two years the author, 
a teacher in Batavia, New York, has 
had the revealing experience of teach- 
ing nothing but high school American 
history five periods a day and five days 
a week. Far from being monotonous, 
however, this has been an adventure 
because of the “Great Variable,” that 
is, the various ability levels or homo- 
geneous groupings of students. An 
American history class on the “A” or 
highest-ability level is but distantly re- 
lated to an American history class on 
the “C” or lowest-ability level. 
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increase of school buildings even more than 
commensurate with the growth of our coun- 
try, and we found in our classrooms that 
the children of all of our people were of not 
one but of many types. Yet the curriculum 
remained practically inflexible. There was 
no longer the harmonious adjustment of 
curriculum with student, and the result was 
that chaos of maladjustment known as heter- 
ogeneous grouping. 


ODAY it is proclaimed by numerous 

critics that the schools are failing to 
do their job of turning out socially compe- 
tent individuals, and, among other authori- 
ties, Howard E. Wilson suggests that in 
great measure this failure is due to our 
modern lack of homogeneous grouping. 

Aware of the fact that, “‘the [present] cur- 
riculum in adjustment to the mythical 
‘average pupil’ is hopelessly difficult for the 
less able and tends to be too easy for the 
very bright pupils,” Dr Wilson recommends 
that “the individual school systems . . . pro- 
vide wherever possible differentiated cur- 
ricula for varying groups of pupils. . . .” 
He writes further: “Bright pupils appear 
to do better work when they are separated 
from the slower groups.” } 

From the author’s own experience it 
might be added that slow pupils appear to 
do better work when they are separated from 
the brighter groups. Freed of discourage- 
ment from too strong competition they 
acquire confidence in their own ability. 





1 Education for Citizenship, Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of 
New York. New York: McGraw Hill, 1939, pp. 158, 229. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 
OMOGENEOUS grouping, then, is 
designed on the one hand to prevent 
defeatism on the part of the slow pupil and, 
on the other hand, to provide sufficiently 
challenging experiences for the more bril- 
liant pupils. From the definition of edu- 
cation as “the meeting of minds,” one might 
infer that such an intimate process would 
require a thousand teachers for a school of 
a thousand pupils. At the other extreme 
there is the school of a thousand pupils with 
but one curriculum and but one type of 
instructor. Homogeneous grouping, there- 
fore, is offered as a practicable compromise 
in an educational system where we are of 
necessity engaged in mass production. 
The thousand students can be, and often 
are, classified into three main groups—those 
of superior ability (A-level), those of aver- 
age ability (B-level), and those of below- 
average ability (C-level). Within each group 
there will be, of course, some range. How- 
ever, the careful adaptation of the curric- 
ulum to each of these ability levels usually 
insures both that the work is not beyond 
the capacity of the least able pupil in any 
single group, and that it is sufficiently chal- 
lenging to the very brightest pupil in any 
given group. 


F a teacher is to change from working with 

heterogeneous to homogeneous groups, 
there is a major mental operation which he 
must undergo. The criterion of absolute 
standards, which has been superimposed by 
colleges in terms of the degree of mastery 
of subject matter, must be replaced with a 
criterion that is found within each indi- 
vidual pupil. Since no one can presume to 
ask a human being to do better than his 
best, students should be rated more in ac- 
cordance with the degree to which they work 
and live up to their own fullest capacities 
and capabilities. Test papers for a single 
homogeneous group are not to be rated in 
terms of 100 per cent, because few tests are 
neither too easy nor too difficult. Instead, 
tests are given a raw score, and then rated 


on a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 basis according to a normal 
distribution curve. Thus the test as a whole 
is marked according to the ability of the 
homogeneous class, and any single paper is 
marked in competition with other students 
of a similar ability. A student may fail on 
any single test, but when his test marks for 
a given report-card period are averaged to- 
gether there are no predestined failures. 


CRITERIA 


T is regrettable that too frequent use is 
made of social status for the placement 
of children into homogeneous groupings. 
The actions of an administrator who places 
pupils in the C-level group for having Pol- 
ish or Italian names, or for living on “the 
wrong side of the tracks,” speak louder 
than his professions of love of democracy 
and Americanization. And the mother of 
Mary Jones, who insists that her daughter 
must under no circumstances sit in the class 
with Ivan Ksczanovich, should become a 
patron of the private schools of the coun- 
try. 

The IQ test as a basis for homogeneous 
grouping is better than the social criterion, 
but is still far from perfect. In a specific in- 
stance, for example, a girl who was in a 
B-level group because her IQ was twelve 
points above the minimum requirements 
for admission to that group, should have 
been in a C-level group because her reading 
ability, as diagnosed by a standardized 
reading-ability test, was in the lowest 10 
per cent of all pupils of her age and grade. 
From such cases, together with other evi- 
dence, it would seem that in a subject where 
reading is so vital and constant a tool as 
in the social studies, the best single criter- 
ion for placing pupils in homogeneous 
groups (if a single criterion must be used) 
would be reading ability. 

But there are other factors which should 
also be correlated with reading ability and 
IQ if the all-important optimum placement 
of each individual is to be achieved: (1) 
mental age; (2) the child’s aptitude and 
affinity for the subject; (3) past records in 
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the subject; (4) psychological mind-sets; (5) 
personality adjustments between pupil and 
teacher; (6) number of subjects the stu- 
dent is carrying; (7) amount of home and 
out-of-scihco! responsibilities of the student; 
(8) the child’s general physical stamina; (9) 
emotional state due to home conditions; and 
(10) pupil’s qualities of intellectual leader- 
ship or followership. 

It should be remembered that all place- 
ments are subject to change as the child 
matures, as he benefits from remedial read- 
ing classes, and as various other influences 
affect him. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND TECHNIQUES 


HERE are certain general objectives and 
Teams which the successful teacher 
will constantly keep in mind while work- 
ing with any or all of the homogeneous 
groups. It seems to the writer that the single, 
most important of these objectives, and the 
test of all other objectives, is the cultivation 
within our students of intelligent, humani- 
tarian habits and actions. These actions on 
the part of students will be more surely ar- 
rived at when teachers realize that char- 
acter and good actions are not so much a 
matter of resolution as they are of habit. 
As social studies teachers we must skillfully 
set the stage so that situations will be created 
in which the right actions on the part of 
the pupil will repeatedly take place until 
habits of honesty, responsibility, coopera- 
tion, and humanity become entrenched. 
Once the teacher is convinced that his cur- 
riculum is appropriate for his students at 
any given level and not simply diluted varia- 
tions of a single subject-theme, he must be 
an enthusiastic catalyst who helps bring stu- 
dent and curriculum together into an har- 
monious combination. 


Stow LEARNERS 


HE so-called C-level people demand spe- 
cial objectives in view of their being the 
followers, their lack of ability to remember 
facts for any period of time, and their com- 
ing for the most part from underprivileged 


homes. These people must not be graduated 
as internally thwarted and outwardly bel- 
ligerent revolutionaries, but must become 
personally adjusted and demagogue-proof. 
The prime objectives, then, for this group 
would seem to be (1) to inculcate good at- 
titudes, and (2) to aid the students in mak- 
ing a satisfactory adjustment to their con- 
temporary world by learning in their social 
studies classes things that are as functional 
and as applicable as the auto mechanics 
that they learn in their shop classes. 
Facts, then, are used not as ends in them- 
selves, but as the means of arriving at de- 
sirable attitudes and satisfactory adjust- 
ments. Facts concerning the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, for example, can well be omitted from 
the curriculum intended for these pupils; 
but they can not afford to miss an under- 
standing of such things as the value of toler- 
ance and how to make a budget on a wage 
of twelve dollars a week. 

To be successful, the C-level teacher must, 
in his heart of hearts, genuinely like and 
understand these pupils. The point of de- 
parture must always be personal since these 
students lack the ability to generalize to 
any great extent. They need simple texts, 
much visual material, frequent quizzes and 
check-ups, and they profit more from writ- 
ten work than from long discussions. 


HicH-ABILITY STUDENTS 


N direct contrast, the A-level pupils are 
| the intellectual leaders. These are the 
people with whom we dare explore the evils 
of our society, and whom we would have 
not only willing but able to reform 
these evils. These are the students within 
whom we can cultivate vision, the power of 
analysis, the ability to interpret and to think 
critically. They will not simply remain ada- 
mant to the demagogue, but will run him 
off his soap box by matching emotional ap- 
peal with intellectual argument. 

Because they are capable of comprehend- 
ing abstractions and of arriving at general- 
izations, according to which they will be 
able to measure and to evaluate all civiliza- 
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tions, these A-level students will eventually 
be able to direct the path of the future in 
the light of the past. For instance: after 
studying the carpetbaggers, the GAR, Huey 
Long, and the Townsend Plan, these stu- 
dents may conclude that “‘when individuals 
or organizations wish to gain a following 
they sometimes offer an apparently greater 
reward than the cost of obtaining that re- 
ward.” With such a principle of human 
conduct once understood, the facts which 
led to its appreciation may be forgotten dur- 
ing the years; but in an America of the 
future these students will not underestimate 
the appeal of those who promise salvation if 
we but follow their dictation. 

It might also be added that since these 
students are on the college-preparatory 
level, it is well to give them a reasonable 
amount of preparatory training in note- 
taking, and in writing term reports which 
entail research work as well as creative ef- 
fort. 


THE AVERAGE GROUP 
Tex average or B-level group, like the 


C-level people, are intellectual follow- 
ers. They are far more intelligent followers, 
however, because they are better able to 
comprehend intangible concepts. B-level 
students may even be the leaders among men 
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who, as active champions of ideas arrived 
at by the A-level people, will put progressive 
improvements into actual operation. 

It is this group that needs, more than 
anything else, to understand the world as 
it really is. They will then be better pre- 
pared to follow intelligently. For this ob- 
jective the chronological textbook method, 
wherein political facts are studied every 
first and fourth day, economic facts every 
second and fifth day, and cultural and 
sociological facts every third and sixth day, 
gives way to the unit approach with as much 
of the laboratory method as possible. 


Y WAY of conclusion, the case for homog- 
R eneous grouping is reiterated by former 
Dean Henry W. Holmes of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University 
when he writes: “The very heart of the 
matter is that we ought not to give all young 
people the same education—not in amount, 
nor in kind, nor in result. . . . There are, 
in short, diversities of gifts. Yet the youth 
of America must be offered an education 
which is equal in the sense that it is ade- 
quate . . . to each individual’s need as a 
citizen in a democracy—in this democracy.”? 


*“The Nation Challenges the Schools,” Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1940, p. 21. 





We dare not put aside the important problems for post-war consideration. 
Such a procedure leaves to chance the very future of the American way of 
life which is what we have pledged our lives and fortunes to defend. If we 
are not daily bending every energy of mind and will to make that way of 
life work for the welfare of the people as a whole, how shall we secure the 
morale which may be needed one day in the event of an attack from the 
outside? If we fail to repulse the enemy within the gates—unemployment, 
poverty, disorganized agriculture, and the like—from whence may we ex- 
pect the united stuength and clear purpose to repulse any outside force? 
(J. W. Studebaker, “Democracy Shall Not Be Plowed Under,” an address 
delivered to the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Illinois, 


December 5, 1939.) 








Have You Read? 


WILBUR F. MURRA 








HILOSOPHY of history has few ex- 

ponents in this country in this genera- 

tion. Those who do venture into the 
field are characteristically mystical or ob- 
scure and interminably dull. Carl Becker is 
a glorious exception for which we should all 
be thankful. When he is good enough to 
invite us to share his musings on the mean- 
ing of human experience, we are unworthy 
students of history if we do not accept his 
invitation. When he sets forth his credo 
on democracy, we who stumble about in 
our efforts to teach democracy—to make it 
a living faith for the children we meet in 
the classroom—are derelict in our duty if 
we do not go to that credo for guidance. 
Go, now, and read Dr Becker’s essay ““Gen- 
eralities That Still Glitter” in last summer’s 
issue of the Yale Review. Have you read it? 
We hope so. We well recognize our inabil- 
ity to transmit its message. Here are some 
parts of it. 

“That’s that, and so what? These vivid 
phrases are an exact reflection of a certain 
insensitiveness to the moral implications of 
conduct which characterize the modern 
temper.” This attitude is said to be “the 
symbol and the measure of the disintegra- 
tion of the democratic virtues, of the con- 
ventional lip service and half-cynical devo- 
tion which he gave to the democratic 
ideal... . 

“Hitler and Stalin represent an exorbi- 
tant price for a little wisdom. But they have 
at least done something to strengthen the 
cause of democracy. More than anything 
else in recent years, their incredible sophis- 
tries and ruthless brutalities have revealed 


to us the advantages of democratic institu- 
tions and the reality of the rational and 
humane values that are traditionally as- 
sociated with them... . 

“The case for democracy is that it ac- 
cepts the rational and humane values as 
ends, and proposes as the means of realizing 
them the minimum of coercion and the 
maximum of voluntary assent.” There must 
be faith in man’s capacity to achieve the 
good life by rational and humane means. 
“Apart from this faith, there is no alterna- 
tive for the modern man except cynicism 
or despair.” 


YOUTH AND THE CRISIS 


R MacLEISH,” writes Mortimer Ad- 

ler, continuing the discussion re- 
viewed here at length last month, “may 
think that those who write a country’s 
novels are more influential than those who 
make its laws. I think that these who teach 
its youth are more, immeasurably more, 
influential than either.” The sin of the 
teachers is their lack of concern with ethical 
and metaphysical matters, on the one hand, 
their exclusive adoration of science on the 
other. ‘““We can see a deep irony in the 
historic coincidence that just when the 
practical misuse of science has armed men 
for wholesale slaughter, scientism—the intel- 
lectual misuse of science—has all but dis- 
armed them morally.” 

Corruption of youth begins on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, Dr Adler 
charges. Responsibility is placed on schools 
of education which are said to have ““Dewey- 
ized” the public school system with prag- 
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matic liberalism. Can anything be done 
about it? The remedy recommended is the 
familiar one which Dr Adler and President 
Hutchins have been writing about for sev- 
eral years: a reorientation of education to 
embrace ethical norms and to build on the 
classics and the study of metaphysics. But 
little hope is held out that such a reorienta- 
tion can be effected. The threat of fascism 
lies chiefly in the kinship with Hitlerism of 
our prevailing intellectual position, as epit- 
omized in a quotation from President 
Hutchins: “In a contest between Hitler and 
people who are wondering why they 
shouldn’t be Hitlers, the finished product 
is bound to win.” 

The essay appears in the October Harp- 
ers, with the title, ‘““This Pre-War Genera- 
tion.” 


OLLEGE undergraduates and recent 

graduates are the chief spokesmen on 
behalf of youth in the present crisis. Their 
tendency toward pacifism, or at least non- 
intervention, provides the basis for the in- 
dictments of MacLeish, Adler, and others 
that they are “morally disarmed.” After a 
forceful statement of this charge appeared 
in the August Atlantic Monthly as an open 
letter to undergraduates over the signature 
of Professor Arnold Whitridge of Yale, 
collegiate writers rallied promptly to their 
own defense and deluged the magazine’s 
editorial offices with rejoinders. Two of the 
letters were printed in the September At- 
lantic and reviewed in this department last 
month. 

We now have before us the October issue 
of the same magazine, which carries the 
third article in the series. Entitled “Under- 
graduates and the War,” it was written by 
Paul P. Cram, instructor in the Harvard 
History Department, at the request of the 
editors who turned over the students’ let- 
ters to him as case-history material. Dr Cram 
analyzes the letters, reports the views of a 
group of New England educators on the 
same subject, and concludes with his own 
appraisal of the situation. His findings are, 


in short, that college students in all parts 
of the country—at least those who wrote 
letters to the editor—are predominantly 
isolationist. In the present crisis they see no 
moral issue and resent being told that there 
is one which they are trying to dodge. ‘Some 
imply that if conscripted they will go in bit- 
terness and undying resentment at the hor- 
ror brought upon them by their elders.” 
Numerous quotations from the students’ 
letters are included. Then there follows a 
set of quotations and paraphrases from re- 
cent statements by the heads of several New 
England schools and colleges. 

Surprising parallels between the views of 
students and their teachers are demon- 
strated. Dr Cram is severely critical of both. 
He echoes Adler’s hypothesis that teachers 
and administrators (Cram underscores the 
latter) are primarily responsible for youth’s 
lamented attitudes. His charges against 
“modern education” are serious indeed: 
“Certainly slovenly historical education of 
our youth and slovenly training in the basic 
disciplines of thought have contributed 
enormously to their pathetic enslavement 
to propaganda, and to the low estate of 
American democracy.” Education has sunk 
to its present depths, says Dr Cram, chiefly 
because it has cast aside the classics and 
the King James version of the Bible. 


G. B. S. TALKS 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, irrepres- 

sible as ever, blurts out ‘““The Cops 
Won’t Let Me Talk!” in an article wherein 
he talks plenty while at the same time com- 
plaining of the censorship which has been 
suppressing his utterances since the war be- 
gan. Surprising perhaps—to those unaware 
of Britain’s amused indulgence toward her 
most famous octogenarian and unfamiliar 
with the tolerance which the Ministry of 
Information has thus far shown for criti- 
cism from the intellectual Left—is the fact 
that this blast and complaint passed the 
censor. It appeared in Time and Tide, 
liberal London weekly. G.B.S. says it is good 
that success in the war has restored the 
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self-respect of Germany and blames Joseph 
Chamberlain for imposing on the Germans 
the theory of Nordic supremacy. He accuses 
English conservatives, Churchill in partic- 
ular, of having alienated Russia and urges 
Britain to make war on France at once, re- 
marking on the fact that such action was 
taken against Russia after its separate peace 
with Germany in 1917. 


JAPAN INVADED 


APAN Invaded in Asiatic War’ is the 

striking title of an unusual news article 
appearing in Time and Tide. The account 
reveals that an armada of 4,000 ships suc- 
ceeded in landing more than 100,000 troops 
on the western shore of Nippon. Although 
the Chinese maintained their foothold for 
nearly two months, they were vanquished 
after a typhoon on the night of August 15 
had destroyed their fleet. So goes the usual 
story. 

Maurice Collis, who reports the episode, 
advances another theory. He claims that the 
unprecedented failure of the invaders was 
due to their inability to transport horses 
with their army. He bases this conclusion 
on a thirteenth-century scroll painting 
which shows Japanese swordsmen fighting 
off the invaders without a horse in sight. 
And heretofore horsemen had been the 
secret of success for the Tartar rulers of 
Asia. Kublai Khan’s failure to subdue the 
islands of the east in July and August of 
1281 is a suggestive historical parallel of 
what may yet happen in 1940 if the con- 
tinental military power of Europe essays an 
invasion of the islands of the west—especially 
if the invaders find it impossible to trans- 
port their tanks. 


Our FOREIGN TRADE 


UR Foreign Commerce in Peace and 

War” is considered by twenty-five 
authorities in as many articles in the Sep- 
tember number of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The two groups of articles which 
deal respectively with “Foreign Trade 
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Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program” and “Our Latin American 
Trade” will probably prove of most per- 
tinence to social studies teachers. 

An understanding of the traditional out- 
lines of United States tariff history is doubt- 
less as important as ever for teachers and 
pupils of the social studies. But it is not 
enough. For the whole structure of tariffs 
during the past seven years has become ex- 
ceedingly complicated by reason of the 
reciprocal trade agreements initiated by 
Secretary Hull and the extension of barter 
arrangements, quotas, and embargoes 
abroad. A writer in the Annals points out 
that Seager’s Introduction to Economics in 
1908 summarized tariff legislation from 
1789 to that date in twenty-three pages, 
whereas a recent government document re- 
quired twenty-four pages to list the tariff 
acts and decrees of the single week ending 
October 2, 1939. 

In 1939, 62 per cent of all United States 
foreign trade was with trade-agreement 
countries. The several writers are almost 
unanimous in their approval of the Hull 
program, supporting their arguments with 
theoretical postulates and recent trade 
statistics. But the future looks gloomy in- 
deed. Perhaps the whole concept of free 
trade must be abandoned for our time; cer- 
tainly the approach to it through reciprocity 
and the most-favored-nation clause can not 
survive in a world of competing economic 
blocs utilizing barter techniques and 
quantitative restrictions. Some believe that 
such an outcome can be averted by a British 
victory in the current war; others say we 
are doomed to have it in any case. 

If it is correct, as E. P. Thomas contends, 
that ‘“‘whatever the outcome of the . . . war, 
the Americas will probably be confronted 
with a European economic bloc with which 
it will be necessary to bargain,” then the 
only hope for maintaining or extending the 
principles of free trade lies in its promotion 
among the nations of this hemisphere. In 
any case, United States trade with Latin 
America appears to be of greater im- 
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portance to all of us in the future than it 
ever has been in the past. The opportunities 
and contingencies that beset this future oc- 
cupy the attention of the authors of the con- 
cluding six articles. 

Transfer and permanent establishment 
of North American capital in the republics 
to the south is claimed by J. S. Carson to 
be fundamental to lasting trade relations 
with those countries. On the same theme 
another writer refutes those who complain 
that industrialization in Latin America 
threatens our trade; he points out that such 
a trend is greatly to our advantage in terms 
of its total volume and stability, while ad- 
mitting that some particular export com- 
modities will be adversely affected. Japanese 
competition is discounted. Increase in inter- 
American cultural relations is hailed as an 
important economic fact and an unmixed 
good. 

In general, the writers on Latin Amer- 
ican trade are much more uptimistic than 
those on reciprocal trade agreements. 
Teachers who are being told that their 
social studies curricula must provide much 
more room for instruction about Latin 
America will find in the factual summaries 
and forecasts of the Annals contributors aid 
for their own orientation and intelligible 
reading for their abler students. 


MEXICO 


N Hoy, the liberal weekly published in 
| Mexico City, an unnamed Mexican writes 
for other Mexicans to read that “the United 
States is advancing fatally and inexorably 
toward war. ... And what will Mexico do 
when its powerful neighbor joins in this 
dreadful adventure? We must begin with 
the realization that if in Europe the conflict 
is between England and Germany, in the 
New World the only possible struggle is for 
or against the United States.” 

After reviewing a long catalog of Mexican 
grievances—‘“the unjust war of 1846,”, the 
attack on Veracruz, the intervention on be- 
half of Obregon and Calles—the writer ad- 
mits that millions of his countrymen oppose 


cooperation with the United States. He re- 
calls that Latin American nationalists to 
Mexico’s south look to the Mexicans to rise 
against the United States ‘like Athens and 
Sparta opposing the Persian invasion.” De- 
spite all this, a strong plea is made for for- 
getting grievances and cooperating with the 
United States to defend the Americas. Ele- 
ments in Mexico that oppose such coopera- 
tion are warned not to flirt with Germany, 
as Carranza did in 1917, for that would 
bring sure intervention from across the Rio 
Grande. It is pointed out that the interna- 
tional position of Mexico today is of such 
vital importance, that pro-Nazi fifth col- 
umns can not now be tolerated as were 
the innocuous pro-German elements of 
1917-18. The article is translated and re- 
printed in the September Living Age. 


HE internal situation in Mexico is end- 

lessly confused according to most ac- 
counts. But there’s no fog on the landscape- 
save a doomed-to-fizzle-out Almazanist re- 
volt—that is sketched for us in the New 
Republic (September 30) by David W. 
Nussbaum, Harvard ’39. Viewing ‘“Mex- 
ico’s Second Six-Year Plan” as a “striking 
blueprint for social progress,” Mr. Nuss- 
baum writes with convincing concreteness 
and command of his facts that collectiviza- 
tion of land will be virtually completed and 
agricultural mechanization will be far ad- 
vanced during the next sexennium. Schools 
are to be established, with ample scholar- 
ships, so that peasants may be ‘educated 
rather than forced into collectivization.” 
Secondary schools and colleges are to be 
strictly regulated “in order to ‘meet the 
needs of the society’.” Effective pro-revolu- 
tionary propaganda is promised, the lack of 
which heretofore is held to be the most 
grievous error of the Cardenas administra- 
tion. Mr Nussbaum admits that the Plan 
will not succeed without a fight, but he be- 
lieves President-elect Camacho and his fol- 
lowers are equal to the job. 

The sweeping character of the social re- 
forms recently achieved in Mexico and pro- 
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jected there and elsewhere in Latin America 
are certain to evoke much distrust in this 
country and so raise a barrier against those 
closer inter-American relations called for 
by the contributors to the September An- 
nals cited above. One of these, however, 
Samuel Guy Inman, criticizes residents of 
the United States for failing to understand 
the fundamental ‘social situation in Latin 
America and the progressive programs for 
its correction to be found in Peru, Mexico, 
Chile, and Colombia. “Usually,” he pro- 
tests, “the northerner who condemns most 
severely the backwardness of these countries 
is the one who likewise condemns any ef- 
fective efforts to change these conditions.” 


THE IrIsH DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


OU probably won't believe it, but it 
V win make mighty interesting reading 
for you—and your pupils, too. We refer to 
the history—or is it just the “story’”—of 
Brendan the Irishman and how he discov- 
ered America in 534. His landfall was the 
Carolina coast; his legacy, a millennium of 
oral tradition that is said to have spread 
over Europe and influenced Columbus. 
Evidences of his visit are said to have been 
found by Cortez in the traditions of the 
Toltec Indians. Alleged suggestions of Irish 
roots in several Indian languages and of 
Irish Christianity in the tribal religions are 
cited. Basic evidence, however, is some re- 
cently discovered ancient Irish manuscripts. 
These are now being studied by T. F. Healy, 
who contributes a fascinating account of 
Brendan to the American Mercury for 
October. We still think you won’t believe 
it. But, don’t forget, it might be true! 


PROPAGANDA FROM ALBION 

S awareness of propaganda peculiarly 

American? One is tempted to think it is 
when he is confronted with foreign com- 
ment on the subject. Europeans certainly 
utilize it, but appear to be either unable or 
reluctant to view it objectively as we do. 
Indeed, they show none of our character- 
istic disposition to boast of ability to det ct 


and resist the subtle inroads of external 
pressures on one’s opinions. So, at any rate, 
observed a Scottish friend of ours who spent 
the year 1938-39 in this country studying 
civic education. To him our widespread 
practice of educating against propaganda 
in school instruction was novel, if not in- 
credible. 

Apparently quite unaware of the rare 
sophistication of Americans in regard to the 
subject, the distinguished British novelist 
H. M. Tomlinson essays to enlighten us 
with a piece entitled “Propaganda” in the 
Autumn Yale Review. We are told, with an 
air of sudden discovery, that propaganda 
lurks all about us, that it abets our seduc- 
tion by stage and pulpit, that it is closely 
akin to commercial advertising. It is ‘‘an 
art, as old as Egypt, and now science aids 
it.” But now at long last we are “just be- 
ginning to wake up” to its nature; yet in so 
doing we run the risk of cynicism. It is, after 
all, inescapable and not altogether vile. If 
we must live with it, let’s like it and neither 
shy nor curse. 

Will not the teacher who has read the 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, or the pupil who de- 
lights in the detective stories released by 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, judge 
Mr Tomlinson—and the British—to be 
shockingly ingenuous? We confess to such a 
first judgment ourselves. Then we thought 
about it a bit more and our recent condi- 
tioning manifested itself as we yielded to 
the suspicion that Mr Tomlinson wasn’t 
doing what he appeared to be doing at all; 
rather, he was deliberately propagandizing 
against the propaganda-phobia of his Amer- 
ican audience! Be that as it may, we par- 
ticularly liked one of the author’s observa- 
tions: “There is nothing to protect us from 
propaganda but the quality of our under- 
standing and the soundness of our gump- 
tion.” 

Britons unacquainted with American 
sensitivity to propaganda will do well to 
let their countryman Alistair Cook inform 
them on the subject. In the June issue of 
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the Fortnightly Review, published in Lon- 
don, Cooke writes from this side of the 
Atlantic on “British Propaganda in the 
United States.’’ Fully aware and respectful 
of our Yankee zeal for not being fooled, and 
admitting that we are in large measure 
justified in our resentment at the role of 
British propaganda in 1914-17, this writer 
nevertheless judges Americans to be exces- 
sively suspicious of British propaganda at 
the present time. To allay these suspicions 
he gives some pointed advice, presumably 
intended for the Ministry of Information 
back home, on how to keep propaganda ef- 
forts from defeating their own ends. Restrict 
the export of lecturers who tend to stimulate 
more distrust than they placate, he urges; 
and stop waving the threat of German in- 
vasion of America. “Americans fear their 
sympathies more than any proffered threat 
to the continental United States of a vic- 
torious Germany.” 


BRITAIN INVADED 


OW often we have been told in recent 
months that Great Britain now faces 
armed invasion for the first time since 1066. 
Occasionally the Armada of 1588 is recalled 
as an invasion attempt that was frustrated 
at sea. But the impression is almost uni- 
versally given that no foreign soldier ever 
forcefully set foot on British soil since 
William landed at Hastings. Teachers of 
history, of course, know this to be wrong. 
How wrong it is will probably not be real- 
ized without some investigation. The error 
is made readily apparent by a map drawn 
by Lynton Lamb for the World Review 
(London) and reprinted without comment 
in the September Living Age. Here are 
shown name, place, and date for each of 
thirty-six distinct invasions of the island of 
Great Britain since 1066. To be sure, many 
were trivial and others led to defeat for the 
invaders on land (as were the forces landed 
from France on behalf of the Young Pre- 
tender in 1745). But at least three important 
invasions led to the throne: Henry of Lan- 
caster at Ravenspur in 1399, Henry Tudor 


at Milford Haven in 1485, and William of 
Orange at Teignmouth in 1688. 


PARLIAMENTARY ANNIVERSARY 


HE tercentenary of the first meeting of 
T the Long Parliament falls on Novem- 
ber 3, 1940. The occasion is commemorated 
in the July Quarterly Review (London) 
with a splendid study in historical interpre- 
tation by S. Reed Brett. The Parliament of 
the Puritans is hailed, for all its faults, as 
the greatest contribution toward democracy 
that could have been made in the context 
of its time. The moral is pointed that each 
generation must fight anew, and in its own 
way, for its democratic liberties. 


AMERICA’S REFUGEES 


IGRATORY agricultural laborers 
M have always followed the crops in the 
United States. But, whereas they used to be 
single men who preferred to be footloose, 
they are now made up largely of whole 
families that choose this life of necessity as 
a stop-gap in their search for land and a 
settled existence. They come not only from 
the Dust Bowl, as did Steinbeck’s Joads; 
they come also from rich Iowa corn land 
and from the Cotton Belt. They have been 
evicted by machines. Accompanying mech- 
anization has been an increase of corporate 
ownership of farm land and a larger acreage 
for the typical farm unit. 

The human and economic problems aris- 
ing out of this trend are ominous and 
nation-wide. Their solution is not in sight. 
A clear understanding of the present situa- 
tion and of trends that will alter it in the 
immediate future is important. To provide 
data toward such understanding, the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee has 
been investigating the problems of agricul- 
tural migratory labor and mechanization of 
agriculture. Congressional committees, un- 
der the leadership of Senator Robert La- 
Follette and Representative John Tolan, 
have also begun investigations. The plans 
of these committees and their findings to 
date provide the basis for Hazel Hendricks’ 
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illuminating article on “Farmers Without 
Farms” in the October Atlantic Monthly. 


Our ROTTEN BOROUGHS AND P. R. 


N the 1938 Congressional election, more 
than 100,000 persons voted in each of 
several districts while in others there were 
less than 5,000 votes. Mary Norton and Wil- 
liam Whittington both sit in the House of 
Representatives and each has one vote. Yet, 
the former represents a district (13th, New 
Jersey) in which 111,746 persons voted in 
1938; the latter represents one (grd, Missis- 
sippi) in which 2,172 votes were cast. Mrs 
Norton’s winning total, 89,287, exceeds the 
total votes cast for ten Southern Congress- 
men. The poll tax and other means of dis- 
franchisement, coupled with a one-party sys- 
tem, so effectively reduce the percentage of 
adult citizens who participate in the selec- 
tion of representatives from most Southern 
states that Stanley Rowan in the October 
Common Sense labels them ‘‘America’s ‘Rot- 
ten Districts’.”” The United States is still 
waiting for its “Reform Bill of 1832.” 

That there are “rotten districts” in New 
York State, too, and that they were respon- 
sible for making the recent state constitu- 
tional convention unrepresentative of the 
citizens of the state is charged by Jerome 
Spingarn in the October Survey Graphic. 
To assure representativeness for state con- 
stitutional conventions and state legisla- 
tures as well, Mr Spingarn recommends the 
abolition of voting by districts and the sub- 
stitution of proportional representation. 

This item, however, is only incidental to 
the main theme of the article, which is an ef- 
fort to answer the question, “Has P. R. Im- 
proved City Government?” Its first chance 
came just twenty-five years ago in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. For the past two years it has 
been used in New York. It is now under at- 
tack from many quarters, with charges that 
P. R. permits the election of radicals, that it 
caused the downfall of the German, Italian, 
and Austrian republics, that it tends to 
breed a multiplicity of small parties, and 
that it depends on chance. Mr Spingarn 


refutes these charges and cites a long record 
of the successes of the system. He contrib- 
utes a solution to the question that has 
troubled many municipal reformers: Why 
did Cincinnati end bad government when 
it adopted the city-manager system whereas 
Kansas City was notoriously corrupt even 
with a city manager? We are reminded that 
Cincinnati has also had P. R. whereas Kan- 
sas City has not! 

Too much must not be expected, how- 
ever. For P. R. can at best only reflect the 
opinions of a community more accurately; 
“it cannot of itself improve them.” 


WELCOME TO A RIVAL 

OR keeping up on the periodicals, you 

may keep on reading “Have You Read?” 
Or, you may turn to the “Key to Best 
Articles and Pamphlets” in the Key to Con- 
temporary Affairs. The latter is a new 
quarterly that has staked out for itself a 
hitherto unclaimed field: a _ periodical 
sourcebook of contemporary history. The 
160 pages of its first issue, Summer, 1940, 
are devoted primarily to verbatim quota- 
tions from Hitler, Churchill, Pétain, Roose- 
velt, Stimson, and other makers of a sum- 
mer’s history. A section on documents 
contains the party platforms, the Franco- 
German armistice agreement, the United 
States note to Germany and Italy reaffirming 
the Monroe Doctrine. And that brings us to 
our rival: the “Key to Best Articles.” In 
twenty-one pages 115 articles and pamphlets 
issued between May and August are suc- 
cinctly summarized and helpfully classified 
by subject. There is also a four page “Key 
to Recent Maps.” 








This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be of 
special interest to social studies teach- 
ers. The articles are not summarized; 
rather a range of ideas on current 
topics is presented together with refer- 
ences to fuller treatments. 


























NOTES AND NEWS 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
NOVEMBER 21, 22, and 23, 1940 


HOTEL SYRACUSE, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


5: 00 P.M. Registration Begins 
7:30 P.M. Motion Pictures 
9:00 P.M. Reception 


Given by the Board of Directors 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
9: 00 to 12:30 A.M. General Session 


Chairman: Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers, First Vice-President, National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

Address of Welcome: William E. Mosher, Dean, Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University. 

Presidential Address: “The National Emergency—What Shall We Do?” Howard R. Anderson, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Ithaca Public Schools, President of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

Presentation of the 1940 Yearbook: Economic Education, Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, editor. 

Appraisal of the Yearbook: W. H. Pillsbury, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, and Whiton Powell, 
Cornell University. 

Discussion of the Yearbook. 


12: 45 to 2: 15 P.M. Luncheon-Discussion Sessions 

Section A: “Civil Liberties” 

Chairman: Ben Baldwin, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Speaker: Merle Curti, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Discussion Leader: Edwin Pahlow, Ohio State University. 

Section B. “Evaluation in the Social Studies” 

Chairman: Harry D. Berg, University of New Hampshire. 
Speaker: Hilda Taba, University of Chicago. 
Discussion Leader: O. W. Stephenson, University of Michigan. 

Section C: “The Place of Geography in the Social Studies Curriculum” 
Chairman: George H. Primmer, State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Speaker: Preston James, University of Michigan. 

Discussion Leader: J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Section D: “Education of the Non-Academic” 

Chairman: Harold Long, Glens Falls High School, Glens Falls, New York. 
Speaker: William B. Featherstone, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Discussion Leader: Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri. 

Section E: “Use of Community Resources in the Social Studies” 
Chairman: J. R. Rackley, State Teachers College, New Britain, Connecticut. 
Speaker: Robert Keohane, University of Chicago. 

Discussion Leader: Harry Bard, Department of Education, Baltimore. 
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2: 30 to 4: 30 P.M. General Session 


“Symposium on the Curriculum” 
Chairman: I. James Quillen, Stanford University. 
(The following three papers will be mimeographed and supplied to all who register at the Syracuse meeting. 
The papers will be discussed in the presence of the contributors.) 
“A Functional Social Studies Program,” R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
“Course of Study Materials,” William M. Alexander, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
“A Teacher-Centered Curriculum,” Horace T. Morse, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion by: Alice Grannis, State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota; Mary Harden, Horace Mann 
School for Girls, New York City; Don Castleberry, University High School, Minneapolis. 


4: 30 to 5: 30 P.M. Exhibit Hour 
6: 15 to 8: 30 P.M. Banquet 


Toastmaster: Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa. 


“Immigrant and Pioneer in Ballad and Song,” Theodore Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Minnesota. 


8: 30 to 9: 30 P.M. General Session 


Chairman: Howard R. Anderson, President of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Address: “Social Discipline in a Free Society,” Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University. 


10: 00 to 12: 00 P.M. Reception 
Given by the New York State Council for the Social Studies. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
9: 00 to 10: 30 A.M. General Session 


“New Light on Modern Problems” 
Chairman: Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
“Canada’s Role in Our National Defense,” Walden Moore, University of Rochester. 
“Public Housing in the United States Today,” Nathan Straus, Administrator, United States Housing Authority, 
Washington. 


10: 45 to 12: 15 P.M. Sectional Meeting 


“Classroom Methods in the Social Studies” 
Section A: The Elementary School 
Chairman: Elsie M. Beck, Detroit Public Schools. 
“Methods Which Contribute to the Development of Social Insights,” Mabel Snedaker, University Elementary 
School, Iowa City. 
“The Social Studies: Shadows or Substance,” Lillian Wilcox, Buffalo Public Schools. 
“A Cooperative Program in Curriculum Development,” Helen Hay Heyl, State Department of Education, 
Albany. 
“Building Social Foundations in the Elementary School,” Clyde B. Moore, Cornell University. 
Discussion from the floor. 
Section B: The Junior High School 
Chairman: Edith B. Oagley, Binghamton Public Schools. 
“The Full Expression Plan,” E. Henry Powell, Belmont Junior High School, Belmont, Massachusetts. 
“The Development and Use of Worksheets,” Victor E. Pitkin, Walter S. Parker Junior High School, Reading, 
Massachusetts. : 
“Making the Past Real through the Selection and Use of Detail,” Richard E. Thursfield, Johns Hopkins 
University. 
Discussion from the floor. 
Section C: The Senior High School 
Chairman: William A. Hamm, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
“Fundamental Principles Underlying Methods in the Social Studies,” Ruth Pitt, East High School, Buffalo. 
“Adapting Methods in the Social Studies to Specific Needs and Purposes,” Madeline K. Durfee, Cranston High 
School, Cranston, Rhode Island. 
“Methods of Teaching the Superior Pupil,” Samuel Steinberg, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
Discussion from the floor. 


12: 30 to 3: 00 P.M. Luncheon and Business Meeting 
Chairman: Howard R. Anderson, President of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Address: “Education in Times of National Crisis,” Dixon Ryan Fox, President, Union College. 
Annual business meeting: reports of officers and committees, and election of officers. 
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SYRACUSE MEETING 

More than a thousand teachers of social 
studies are expected to attend the Twentieth 
Annual Meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies at Syracuse, November 21-23. 
New York State teachers are especially favored 
by the location, but excellent rail and high- 
way connections should facilitate attendance 
from New England and other northeastern 
states generally. Full information regarding 
reservations for rooms, luncheons, and the 
banquet, together with a twenty-page booklet 
containing the complete program, will be 
mailed during the first week in November to 
all members of the National Council. Others 
may secure copies without charge by writing 
to the headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington. Members of the 
National Council or of the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies will be regis- 
tered without fee upon presentation of their 
membership cards. College students properly 
certified by an instructor may register for 
thirty-five cents. Others will pay one dollar 
registration fee. Local arrangements are being 
handled by a committee of thirty-four New 
York State teachers headed by Roy A. Price 
of Syracuse University. The program, sum- 
marized on the preceding two pages, has been 
arranged for the most part by Fremont P. 
Wirth, first vice-president of the National 
Council. 


NEW YORK 

The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its annual winter meeting 
this year at Syracuse during the Thanksgiving 
holidays rather than at Christmas as in the 
past. It will sponsor jointly the three day 
meeting of the National Council, at which it 
will hold one independent session—Friday, 
November 22, at 4.45 p.m.—for the purpose 
of elecung officers, revising use constitution, 
and transacting other business. President 
Piarold M. Long will preside. 

Several local councils of social studies teach- 
ers began their year’s activities with meetings 
during September and October. The ri- 
County Council (Delaware, Otsego, and Schv- 
harie) met in Oneonta September 20, at which 
an address on “Tolerance and Democracy” by 
John W. Herring of the State Education De- 
partment, was followed by a panel discussion 


on “Teaching for Democracy,” led by Harold 
Long of Glens Falls High School and Lewis 
Curtis and Ralph Downes, both of the One- 
onta State Normal School. The Genesee 
Finger Lakes Council met in Rochester October 
17 for a talk by Paul Sheats of the University of 
Wisconsin on “Techniques of Group Study.” 
The Thousand Islands Council began its year 
with a picnic in September at Fisher’s Landing 
and a meeting in Watertown, October 8, at 
which C. Chauncey Cobb described the new 
social studies program at Clayton Central 
School. Chenango County Council has elected 
Edith Starratt of Sherburne as president; Betty 
Flahive of Norwich, vice-president; Helen 
O'Connor of Sherburne, secretary; Mrs Esther 
Brooks of South New Berlin, treasurer; and 
E. S. Peck of Greene, chairman of the program 
committee. 

At a zone conference of the New York State 
Teachers Association at Potsdam, Seward 
Salisbury of Oswego Normal School spoke on 
“Citizenship and Service” and Loren Woolston 
of Madison High School, Rochester, discussed 
“Current Trends in the Social Studies Curric- 
ulum.” The program was arranged by the 
section chairman, R. Parker Downs, Massena. 


LONG ISLAND 

A luncheon meeting on October 4 at West- 
bury marked the opening of the 1940-41 activi- 
ties of the Long Island Social Studies Teachers’ 
Association, with 300 in attendance. 

Miss Helen Halter of New York University 
talked on “Integration of Social Studies and 
Library Activities.” The ideal way for a child 
to use the library, she said, is for the librarian 
and teacher to work together so that the child 
may discover for himself the many delightful 
and useful books offered in the social studies. A 
teacher-made list of suggested readings is not 
as conducive to extensive and profitable read- 
ing as the child’s own list compiled by himself 
and his classmates. Roy Hatch of New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair, spoke on 
“Recent Trends in the Teaching of the Social 
Studies.” He recommended extensive use of 
geography as the background or stage setting 
for present or past events which we wish the 
children to understand. Mr Hatch also as- 
serted that it is impossible for the children 
to be too thoroughly trained in how and where 
to find important information, for the amount 
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of knowledge we can carry around in our 
minds is very small when compared to all that 
we should have available. 

The following officers were elected for 1940- 
41: Robert Reid, Malverne, president; Flora 
A. Gunnerson, Hempstead, first vice-president; 
Daisy Griffith, Valley Stream, second vice- 
president; Eleanor Craw, Northport, secretary; 
and Bernard H. Braun, Hicksville, treasurer. 
—F.A.G. 


MIDDLE STATES 

The Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers will hold its 
autumn meeting in Atlantic City, November 
22-23. A general session on Saturday morning 
will discuss the question: “In our teaching of 
the social studies, have we overemphasized 
peace as the objective of national policy?” 
Variant points of view will be presented by 
Phillips Bradley of Queens College and by 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Discussion from the 
floor will be led by Harold F. Wilson of New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Glassboro. 

At the Saturday luncheon meeting, Edward 
Mead Earle of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, New Jersey, will be the 
guest speaker. Dr Earle has chosen to speak 
on that aspect of American foreign policy 
which seems to him to be most pertinent at 
the time of the meeting.—J.A.K. 


MARYLAND 

“The Social Studies in a Democracy” was 
taken as the theme for this year’s convention 
of the Maryland State Teachers Association, 
which met October 25-26 in Baltimore. Ad- 
dresses on this theme were given at general 
sessions by Walter Mohr, head of social studies 
at George School, George School, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wilbur F. Murra, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington. In addition, there was 
the usual section meeting for teachers of his- 
tory. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Round Table for teachers of the social 
studies of Washington is an effective organiza- 
tion which has neither dues nor officers! 
Teachers from Washington’s junior and senior 
high schools arrange all the meetings and are 


themselves the leading participants. Twelve 
sessions are scheduled for the current year, of 
which three have already been held. The next 
session, on November 7, has been arranged by 
Mrs A. W. Lassly of Deal Junior High School 
and Miss Marguerite Atchison of Wilson High 
School. It will consist of a discussion on 
“Methods Adaptable to the Lengthened Class 
Period,” to be led by Miss Elinor Milburn of 
Deal Junior High School. A topic in geography 
will be considered on November 14 in a meet- 
ing arranged by Miss Helen White of Roose- 
velt High School and Miss H. B. Masson of 
Taft Junior High School. The general arrange- 
ments for the Round Table are handled by 
George J. Jones, head of social studies in the 
secondary schools. 


GEORGIA 

The Georgia Council for the Social Studies, 
was organized May 4, 1940. It will meet with 
the Georgia Education Association in its state 
and local meetings, but it will also meet in- 
dependently and will encourage increased ac- 
tivity in district and local organizations 
already existing. When district meetings of the 
GEA were held in nine parts of the state dur- 
ing October, Chester M. Destler, president of 
the Georgia Council, attended the sessions of 
each district ‘sogial studies group. The pro- 
grams for these social studies groups, as worked 
out by the Georgia Council, were uniform, 
being devoted to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Problems of the Rural Social 
Studies Teacher,” “ ‘Progressive’ Methods of 
Social Studies Instruction and Their Evalua- 
tion,” and “Free, and Inexpensive Supple- 
mentary Matéritils.” 

The district chairmen who presided at their 
respective meetings were W. E. Foster in Mil- 
ledgeville, October 7; C. M. Destler in Swains- 
boro, Octobet-g;: J.D. Cherry in Waycross, 
October 11; M. W. Branch in Albany, October 
14; Paul Murray in Americus, October 16; 
Bernice Freeman in LaGrange, October 18, 
Lucy Dillard in Hartwell, October 21; Ruth 
Rogers in Gainesville, October 23; and Lucille 
Thompson in-Rome,.October 25. 

Immediately following the October district 
meetings the state council plans a reply-post- 
card, survey .of the social studies teachers of 
the state, questigning them concerning their 
training, ‘travel,, and professional interests. 
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This is to be followed in January by a first 
independent statewide meeting.—B.F. 


CINCINNATI 

A meeting of social studies teachers from 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
Cincinnati was arranged by William M. Alex- 
ander, assistant director of curriculum, and 
held on October 17. Wilbur F. Murra, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, spoke on problems and oppor- 
tunities of professional organizations for social 
studies teachers. 


INDIANA 

Two meetings for social studies teachers 
were held during October under the auspices 
of the Indiana Council for the Social Studies. 
The meeting at Anderson, arranged by Joseph 
Rauner of Central Junior High School, was 
held on October g. It was addressed by Dr 
Ruth Strickland of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, on the subject “Reading 
Problems in the Social Studies.” At Evans- 
ville, where the meeting was arranged by L. T. 
Buck of Bosse High School, new film releases 
were shown by L. C. Carson of Indiana Uni- 
versity to illustrate his talk on “The Place of 
Patriotic Films in Social Studies Instruction.” 
Miss Meribah Clark, president of the Indiana 
Council, and Miss Ethel Ray, member of the 
Board of the National Council, were present 
and suggested plans for the formation of a 
local group to be affiliated with the state and 
national organizations. 


DETROIT 

The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies 
Club is composed of social studies teachers 
from twenty-two school systems of Metropoli- 
tan Detroit. The membership for the school 
year 1939-40 reached the total of 422. The 
plans for the new year are already under way. 
The officczs of the Club for the year 1940-41 
are George Miller, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, president; Walter O’Neil, 
Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, vice- 
president; J. I. Harrington, River Rouge High 
School, corresponding secretary; and Elsie 
Beck, Department of Social Studies, Detroit, 
secretary-treasurer. The tentative program for 
the year includes a number of nationally 
prominent speakers from outside of Michigan. 


The first meeting of the year was held in 
conjunction with the regional meeting of the 
Michigan Education Association held in De- 
troit on October 25. On this occasion the 
speaker was Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleve- 
land. On the program for the next meeting, 
November 14, is Howard R. Anderson of 
Cornell University, president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies.—C.C.B. 


ILLINOIS 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its annual fall meeting at Cham- 
paign, November 1. Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota will be the principal 
speaker. Reports will also be given of the 
highly successful Social Studies Laboratory 
conducted in August at Lake Bloomington 
under the auspices of the Illinois Council.— 
R.S.E. 


CHICAGO 

The Chicago Council for the Social Studies 
has arranged its program for 1940-41 in two 
sections. The first group deals with problems 
of citizenship training; the second with prob- 
lems of foreign policy of the United States. 

To initiate the first phase, the September 
meeting of the Council dealt with the new 
course on “Chicago” in the eighth grades of 
the elementary schools. The theme was con- 
tinued at the October meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by Dr Bessie L. Pierce, of the University 
of Chicago, outstanding authority on the his- 
tory of Chicago, who spoke on materials avail- 
able on the study of Chicago at different grade 
levels. 

At the meeting on November 18 the Council 
plans to continue its study of practical citizen- 
ship by analyzing public opinion polls under 
the leadership of Curtiss MacDougall, of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. 


IOWA 

Use of visual aids and training for citizen- 
ship are to be the main themes for the two 
day meeting of the Iowa Council for the Social 
Studies at the State Teachers’ Convention in 
Des Moines. At the first session, Thursday 
afternoon, November 7, suggestions on the use 
of the camera in social studies instruction will 
be given by Fred A. Pennington and Victor 
E. Mostin, of Harding and Hiatt Junior High 
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Schools, Des Moines. On the same program, a 
bibliography on visual education will be pre- 
sented by D. O. Wilson, of East High School, 
Des Moines. 

There will be a luncheon and business meet- 
ing of the Iowa Council on Friday, after which 
William G. Carr will speak on “Learning the 
Ways of Democracy,” the civic education study 
of the Educational Policies Commission. Fol- 
lowing the address will be four section meet- 
ings devoted to consideration of “Ways and 
Means of Improving Citizenship Teaching in 
Jowa Schools” on each of the several levels of 
instruction.—J.H.H. 


MISSOURI 

The Missouri Council for Social Studies will 
hold its autumn meeting in connection with 
the State Teachers Association in Kansas City 
on November 8. The principal address, by 
Walter E. Myer, will describe a “Cooperative 
Program for Social Studies Teachers.” 

The Missouri Secondary School Principals’ 
Conference was held on the campus of the 
University of Missouri October 4 and 5. The 
principal program was devoted to the theme 
“The Pattern and Status of Missouri’s Coopera- 
five Curriculum Revision Program.” “A Pro- 
posed Pattern for Secondary Education in Mis- 
souri” was presented by Ralph K. Watkins, 
and the pattern for social studies by W. Francis 
English of the Carrollton High School.—E.E. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for the Common Defense” is the 
general theme for the twentieth annual observ- 
ance of American Education Week, November 
10-16, 1940. This occasion offers special oppor- 
tunities for social studies teachers to interpret 
for pupils and community the contribution of 
the schools to the common defense of the 
American way of life. 

The daily topics for the observance are: 


Sunday Enriching Spiritual Life 

Monday Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday Financing Public Education 
Wednesday Developing Human Resources 
Thursday Safeguarding Natural Resources 


Friday Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
Saturday Building Economic Security 


Materials to assist schools and communities 
in the observance may be secured from the 
National Education Association. 


é 


MEETINGS AFTER CHRISTMAS 

Of the numerous scholarly meetings to be 
held between Christmas and New Years, the 
ones of most probable interest to elementary 
and secondary teachers of social studies will 
be those of the historians, political scientists, 
sociologists, economists, and geographers. The 
American Historical Association will convene 
in New York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
December 27, 28, and 30. The American Politi- 
cal Science Association assembles on the same 
dates at the Palmer House in Chicago. Also in 
Chicago, but at the Congress Hotel, will be the 
American Sociological Society. The American 
Economic Association has chosen New Or- 
leans, while the Association of American Ge- 
ographers will meet nearby at Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge. 

Some sessions devoted primarily to teaching 
problems will be held in connection with each 
of these five meetings. Most extensive of the 
teachers’ meetings will be those at Baton Rouge 
on geography instruction held under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, December 27-31. An _ over-night 
field trip and a half-day symposium on Louisi- 
ana geography will feature the program. The 
symposium will be conducted as a joint session 
of the AAG and the NCGT. At New Orleans 
one session of the AEA meeting will consider 
problems of teaching economics, with special 
application to the college level. A similar ses- 
sion is scheduled for the teaching of govern- 
ment in Chicago on Saturday morning; two 
other sessions of the APSA, jointly sponsored 
by the National Council for the Social Studies, 
will be held on Monday. Two sessions of the 
American Historical Association in New York 
will likewise be jointly sponsored by the NCSS. 
Full details of the two National Council pro- 
grams will be given next month. 


INCENTIVES TO RESEARCH 

Research in education by women is being 
encouraged by Pi Lambda Theta, the national 
association for women in education. The or- 
ganization has offered three awards of $250 
each for the best research studies submitted 
before June 1, 1941, by any woman of graduate 
standing. A variety of suitable subjects is sug- 
gested. For further information, write to the 
chairman of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards, Miss Marion Anderson, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Research in social science is now afforded 
a new, subsidized outlet for publication by the 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1734 Eye 
Street, Washington. Among the books already 
sponsored under the Council’s recently adopted 
policy “to promote the spread of authorita- 
tive facts and significant opinions concerning 
contemporary social and economic problems,” 
are Ballot Behavior, a study of presidential 
elections, by Louis Bean, and Government 
Spending and Economic Expansion, by Arthur 
Burns and Donald Watson. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 
The International Friendship League, Inc., 
was organized ten years ago for the purpose 
of promoting better understanding among the 
school children of the world through personal 
correspondence. Through the departments of 
education in eighty-six countries and territo- 
ries, long lists of names, ages, and addresses, 
as well as special interests of boys and girls 
who wish to have “pen friends” in the United 
States are sent to League headquarters to be 
distributed through teachers to school children 
in this country. Because of the war, a number 
of countries in Europe are not participating in 
the plan this year. However, the rest of the 
world is cooperating, and the South American 
countries are showing particular interest. 

If teachers will write to the League office, 
41 Mt Vernon Street, Boston, enclosing self- 
addressed stamped envelopes, full material will 
be sent. Names of teachers in the district who 
have cooperated with the League in the past 
will be sent on request. 


CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 

A report of the White House Conference on 
Children, held last January, has recently been 
published under the title “Children in a De- 
mocracy.” There are sections on the goals of 
democracy, children’s religion, and education, 
as well as on the more familiar child-welfare 
topics. The book should serve social studies 
teachers with a double purpose. Parts of it are 
pertinent professional reading for them; other 
parts may suitably be used as supplementary 
reading for senior high school pupils. For a 
limited time single copies may be secured with- 
out charge by writing to the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington. The cost is 20 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION — BOUND VOLUMES 

Bound volumes of Social Education for the 
years 1937, 1938, and 1939, may be purchased 
for $3.50 each plus postage. Remit with order 
to the American Book Company, New York. 


SOCIAL STUDIES THESES 


Clarkson, Gladys M. “A Survey of Consumer Education 
as Given in 15 State Courses of Study, 1934-38.” 
(Master’s) George Washington University. 1939. Pp. 
61, ms. 

Hipp, Frederick L. “An Application of Democratic 
Principles to American Education.” (Doctor's) 
Syracuse University, 1939. Pp. 165, ms. 

Lewis, Rose. “An Experiment in the Teaching of Mal- 
adjusted Pupils in the Eighth Grade.” (Master’s) 
George Washington University, 1939. Pp. 98, ms. 

Solis-Cohen, Rosebud T. A Comparative Study of the 
History Program in English and American Schools. 
(Doctor’s) University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. 198. 


PAMPHLETS 

City Government. Reforms in municipal 
government may be studied with the aid of 
inexpensive illustrated pamphlets issued by 
the National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. Among its more recent 
publications are Answers to Your Questions 
about Proportional Representation (8 pp., 5 
cents), Story of the City Manager Plan (47 pp., 
15 cents), and Who’s Boss? A Story in Pictures 
about the Citizen and His Government (24 pp., 
15 cents). 

National Policy. The National Policy Com- 
mittee about three times each year brings to- 
gether a panel of experts for discussion of im- 
portant national issues. Reports on these 
meetings are issued in pamphlet form, the most 
recent of which, Memorandum on the Impli- 
cations to the United States of a German 
Victory, is based on the contributions of Frank 
Aydelotte, Brooks Emeny, Max Ascoli, Walter 
Millis, and others. Available for 50 cents (dis- 
counts for quantities) from the Committee, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington. 

Bibliography. About 300 pamphlets, half 
of which are on religious subjects, the other 
half being on public affairs, international 
affairs, democracy, race relations, economic and 
social problems, and education, are listed and 
annotated in an eight page bibliography issued 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. All items included were published 
during 1939-40. The bibliography may be se- 
cured at 10 cents a copy. 
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EDUCATION'S HISTORY NUMBER 

Teachers of history will find much of interest 
in the September issue of Education, which is a 
“History Number” under the editorship of 
Daniel C. Knowlton. Visual aids are empha- 
sized in five of the twelve articles. An elemen- 
tary-school auditorium program is described by 
Meyer Terkel; recently published original 
sources are surveyed by Erling M. Hunt; field 
trips to historic sites are considered by Emil 
Lengyel; and Charles H. Coleman urges 
teachers of civics to examine critically the 
slogan “vote for the man, not the party.” 
Teachers who wish to add this 64-page’ maga- 
zine to their professional library may purchase 
it for 50 cents from The Palmer Company, 370 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Anderson, Grace M. “School Activities As a Means of 
Citizenship Training,” Secondary Education, IX: 225- 
28, October, 1940. Urges increased use of student 
courts and selection of personnel for student activi- 
ties by a civil service merit system. 

Andrews, Frances M. “Social Studies Live in Today’s 
Classroom,” Pennsylvania School Journal, LXX XVIII: 
goo, May, 1940. Description of teaching devices for 
use in the small high school classroom. 

Bacon, Ella. “The Dairy Cow: a Social Studies Unit,” 
Grade Teacher, LVIII1: 30, September, 1940. For pri- 
mary grades. 

Badger, William V. “The Grade Placement of Social 
Studies Materials,’ Social Studies, XXXI: 210-19, 
May, 1940. A well-documented review of the litera- 
ture on the subject from 1908 to the present. 

Bernstein, Jacob L. “Adjusting the Social Studies to the 
Subnormal Child,” High Points, XXII: 20-28, June, 
i940. “Subnormals, who have come into our high 
schools in ever-increasing numbers, constitute a 
danger to our democracy simply because it is not 
within their capacity to achieve appreciation of 
democracy through reason or reflective thinking. 
Hence, the all-important democracy-objective must 
be predicated not on critical mindedness or suspended 
judgment but must rest almost entirely upon emo- 
tionalized attitudes.” 

Caswell, H. L. “National Defense and the School Cur- 
riculum,” Curriculum Journal, XI: 248-51, October, 
1940. “In the period ahead there is need for the de- 
velopment of a great program of civic education. . . . 
For total war only total defense will suffice.” 

Eichel, Charles G. “Experiment to Determine the Most 
Effective Method of Teaching Current History,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, IX: 37-40, Sep- 
tember, 1940. “The experiment revealed that the 
sound-film procedure, as described in this study, was 
more effective than the traditional textbook-study 
method of the printed news media, since more of the 
information gained through the film was retained 
by the pupil so instructed.” 

Harrington, E. R. “High-School Archeologists,” School 
Review, XLVIII: 517-20, September, 1940. Local his- 
tory is literally unearthed by Albuquerque High 


School students in their course in the history of the 
Southwest. 

Johnson, Harry B. “What, No Homeroom!” Clearing 
House, XIV: 534-35, May, 1940. A description of a 
program for guidance through social studies as car- 
ried out at Eugene High School, Oregon. “We. . . 
came to the conclusion that effective guidance is not 
done when one group of teachers is set aside as those 
interested in the personal lives of the pupils and 
another group as the pourers-in-of-subject-matter 
content.” 

Ludeman, W. W. “Money: a Social Science Unit,” Grade 
Teacher, LVIII: 52, September, 1940. For intermediate 
grades. 

Luminati, Charles E. “21 Devices for Teaching Current 
Events,” Clearing House, XV: 36-39, September, 1940. 
A variety of practical suggestions. 

McClellan, Norris. “Integrating Library Instruction 
with Social Studies,” Wilson Library Bulletin, XV: 
54-55, September, 1940. Gives sample lesson plan for 
teaching United States history and use of the library 
simultaneously. 

Maxwell, G. L. “Citizenship Can Be Taught,” National 
Parent Teacher, XXXV: 25-28, October, 1940. Based 
on findings of the Educational Policies Commission 
as set forth in the recent book, Learning the Way of 
Democracy. 

ream, Harvey. “An Experimental Approach to Social 
Problems,” Harvard Educational Review, X: 343-56. 
May, 1940. Gives a tentative set of objectives for the 
teaching of social studies. 1. The presumption of 
the desirability of democracy. 2. Awareness of native 
culture. 3. Understanding of origin, nature, and di- 
rection of major social forces in the present world. 
4. Critical orientation—the development in the stu- 
dent of analytical skill, the capacities to observe, to 
analyze, to synthesize. 

Purcell, Richard J. “Social Education as Delineated by 
Some Educational Leaders,” Catholic Educational 
Review, XX XVIII: 280-88, May, 1940. Review of posi- 
tion of the social studies teacher in present era. 

Rackley, John R. “The Relationship of the Study of 
or to Student Attitudes,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, IX: 34-36, September, 1940. An ab- 
stract of a doctoral dissertation which found no 
characteristic differentiation in attitudes toward con- 
temporary problems among college students majoring 
in history. Slight tendency toward differentiated at- 
titudes was found among those students majoring in 
the social sciences other than history. 

Wilson, E. C., and Ylvisaker, Hedvig. ‘“Social-Civic 
Orientation,” Journal of Higher Education, XI: 293- 
98, June, 1940. Descriptions of courses given in the 
General College, University of Minnesota. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or personal 
items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for the January issue should be 
sent in by December 1. Send to: W. F. Murra, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 


Contributors to this issue include C. C. 
Barnes, Elmer Ellis, R. S. Ellwood, Bernice 
Freeman, Flora A. Gunnerson, John Haefner, 
G. W. Hodgkins, John A. Krout, Lucie Schacht, 
K. B. Thurston, and Loren Woolston. 
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Sight and Sound in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


RADIO 

Outstanding November programs listed be- 
low are the ones most likely to be of interest 
to social studies teachers. All program times 
are Eastern Standard. The initials CBS indi- 
cate programs on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Those marked NBC-Red are broad- 
cast by the Red network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, while those marked NBC- 
Blue may be heard over the Blue network. For 
further information concerning these programs 
and for copies of teachers manuals and other 
materials on the use of these broadcasts, write 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, or the National Broad- 
casting Company, Radio City, New York. 


Nov. 
1 9:15-9:45 am. “This Living World: Public 
Relief.” CBS 
%  1:30- 2:00 p.m. “On Your Job: Captain Blow 
Your Horn” (inland steamer). 
NBC-Red 
4 9:15-9:45 a.m. “Americans at Work: Oil.” 
CBS 
6 9:15-9:45 am. “New Horizons: Man-Made 
Islands of the Aztecs.” CBS 
!15- 2:30 p.m. “Echoes of History.” NBC-Blue 
:go- 8:00 p.m. “Cavalcade of America: Wild 
Bill Hickock.” NBC-Red 
8 -1R— Q: am. “This Living World: Unem- 
oe a ployment.” CBS 
10 ~=1:g0- 2:00 p.m. “On Your Job: Women in Civil 
Service.” NBC-Red 
11 10:30-11:00 p.m. “National Radio Forum.” 
NBC-Blue 
1 -1m— g:4m% a.m. “New Horizons: Incas Over the 
. owe Andes.” CBS 
2:15- 2:30 p.m. “Echoes of History.” NBC-Blue 
7:30- 8:00 p.m. “Cavalcade of America: Light 
in the Hills” (mountain 
schools). NBC-Red 
14 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “Tales from Far and Near: All 
Sails Set” (clipper ship era). 
CBS 
-gn-10:30 p.m. “America’s Town Meeting of 
$55 ”P the Air.’”” NBC-Blue 
iF “1K— Q: am. “This Living World: Housin 
5 Fe Fe America.” CBS ° 
17 1:30-2:00 p.m. “On Your Job: Are You a 


~I © 


Dinger?” (apartment house). 


NBC Red 
18 :15— 9:45 a.m. “Americans at Work: Hemp 
Se and Sisal.” CBS 
10:30-11:00 p.m. “National Radio Forum.” 
NBC-Blue 


20 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “New Horizons: Land Without 
Lakes or Rivers” (Yucatan). 
CBS 
2:15- 2:30 p.m. “Echoes of History.”” NBC-Blue 
7:30- 8:00 p.m. “Cavalcade of America: Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” NBC-Red 
24 1:30- 2:00 p.m. “On Your Job: The Public Life 
of a Taxi Driver.” NBC-Red 
25 9:15-9:45 a.m. “Americans at Work: Rub- 
ber.” CBS 
10:30-11:00 p.m. ‘“‘National Radio Forum.” 
NBC-Blue 


27 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “New Horizons: Gateway from 
the Wilderness’ (Amazon Ba- 
sin). CBS 

2:15- 2:30 p.m. “Echoes of History.” NBC-Blue 

7:30- 8:00 p.m. “Cavalcade of America: Anne 
Rutledge and Lincoln.” NBC- 
Blue 

29 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “This Living World: Security.” 
CBS 


Radio Notes. “The United States Office of 
Education has stopped its production of radio 
programs. This is because of restrictions 
placed by Congress on funds from which such 
activities have been financed in the past. The 
Script Exchange and the work of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee will be continued 
on a somewhat restricted basis” (Education 
by Radio, Third Quarter, 1940, p. 3). 


“Radio Guild Plays, a book containing fif- 
teen radio plays designed especially for high 
schools and Colleges has been written by James 
M. Morris... and has been published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company of New York . . . a direc- 
tor’s handbook with suggestions for production 
and student training is included with the vol- 
ume” (Education by Radio, Third Quarter, 


1940, p. 3). 


Single copies of the Fall-Winter, 1940-41, 
Radio Calendar of the American Association of 
School Administrators, may be had free upon 
application, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. 


The Association of School Film Libraries, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has prepared a 
list of Educational Recordings for Classroom 
Use, which contains 375 titles. The list is free 
to members; to others the price is 50 cents. 
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The “Cavalcade of America” classroom re- 
cordings may be obtained from the Association 
of School Film Libraries (address above). 
Programs now available include The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Francis Scott Key, 
Abraham Lincoln, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Benedict Arnold, Sam Houston, Thomas 
Paine, Jane Addams, Nancy Hanks, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Walter Reed. The records are 
available in two sizes and speeds: 16-inch 
records at 33 r.p.m. (revolutions per minute) at 
$3.75 per program, and 12-inch records at 78 
r.p.m. (ordinary phonograph speed) at $4.75 
per program. 


AT THE MOVIES 

Probably the most discussed film of the 
current season is “The Ramparts We Watch,” 
the first full length feature issued by the March 
of Time. Banned in Philadelphia as being too 
incendiary, this film has created considerable 
controversy wherever shown. “The Ramparts 
We Watch” recounts the story of the reactions 
of the people of a small New England town to 
the events leading up to the first World War. 
An effective combination of specially staged 
shots and early newsreel scenes, this film shows 
how the emotions of the American people were 
fanned to a fever pitch in the period from 1914 
to 1918. The editors of the March of Time 
come out boldly in this film and urge the Amer- 
ican people to prepare themselves for the de- 
fense of those ideals which were worth fighting 
for in 1917. One of the principal criticisms of 
the film lies in its omission of any mention of 
munition magnates, international bankers, or 
other aspects of the information publicized 
some years ago by the Nye committee. In spite 
of these shortcomings and despite its biased 
point of view we can not help but agree with 
Bosley Crowther, reviewer for the New York 
Times, that it does recapture a memorable and 
poignant phase of our national life and re- 
minds us effectively of our vital heritage. 


There is no lack of light and entertaining 
fare at the cinema palaces, but the major atten- 
tion of those who look upon the commercial 
movie as a potent social force is directed toward 
films of marked international import.  Al- 
though billed as a comedy, Charlie Chaplin’s 
latest vehicle, “Ihe Great Dictator,” may prove 
to be anything but comic in its implications. 


Wearing the symbol of the double-cross on his 
armband, Chaplin openly ridicules the antics 
of Hitler while Jack Oakie plays the role of a 
stout dictator who can be none other than 
Mussolini. Whether the American people can 
laugh at this kind of fare remains to be seen, 
but that the film will help to form American 
opinion is a far-gone conclusion. 


Many theaters will soon be showing “Once- 
Tenth of Our Nation,” a film on Negro educa- 
tion in the United States. A production of 
Film Associates, Inc., it was made under a 
grant from the General Education Board and 
presented by the American Film Center. “One- 
Tenth of Our Nation” will be available in 16- 
mm. size for educational distribution through 
the American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


CLASSROOM FILM REVIEW 
Title: A Planter of Colonial Virginia. 
Producer: Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th 

Avenue, Long Island City, New York. 

Collaborator: Williamsburg Restoration Commission. 

Length: 1 reel (10 minutes running time). 

Type: 16 or 35 mm., sound. 

Cost: 16 mm. $50, 35 mm. $100 (subject to educational 
discount). 

This film contrasts daily life on the colonial 
plantation with the comparatively gay social 
life in Williamsburg, the Virginia capital. 
After a glimpse of the James River, and the 
tidewater inlets, we come to the tobacco plan- 
tation of James Scott. In the tobacco fields the 
slaves are heard singing at their work. Mr 
Scott and his overseer discuss market prospects. 
In the plantation house excitement prevails 
because of the impending visit of the Scotts to 
Williamsburg, where Mr Scott is to attend the 
meeting of the House of Burgesses. In the 
blacksmith shop an indentured servant is busy 
making hinges for the barn door. Tom Scott, 
son of the plantation owner, enters and advises 
the blacksmith that the family coach must be 
ready for the trip to Williamsburg. Early next 
morning the family leaves for the capital, the 
women riding in the coaches and the men 
following on horseback. At Williamsburg in- 
teresting customs of the day are observed. Tom 
Scott, who has been suffering from fever, goes 
to the barber shop for blood-letting. The 
women go shopping and watch a cobbler make 
a pair of shoes to order. The grounds of the 
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College of William and Mary are visited. Here 
Tom Scott meets a friend, and they go for a 
stroll through the city where they see the pow- 
der magazine, and the gaol with a prisoner in 
the pillory being punished for malicious gossip. 
In the stocks is a fellow prisoner who is paying 
the penalty for drunkenness. In the evening 
we see Mrs Scott preparing for the ball. 
Daughter Betsey plays the spinet. The picture 
ends with Mr Scott and Mr Wayne discussing 
the possible effects of the colony’s discontent 
about “taxation without representation.” 

Excellent for a glimpse of economic and 
social life in colonial Virginia. Can be very 
effectively used to initiate a more detailed 
study of Southern life in the eighteenth century. 
It should be noted, however, that this picture 
portrays but one side of colonial life, the life 
of the well-to-do. The film is designed for use 
in the upper grades and junior high school. 
Teachers report, however, that it has been used 
to advantage with high school classes. The 
reviewer has used the film with college classes 
with very encouraging results. 


POSTERS 
Teachers who need illustrative material on 
the story of how man developed artificial light 
will welcome two units recently made available 
by the General Electric Company. The first, 
intended for use in the intermediate grades, is 
called “The Story of Light,” and consists of a 
32-page booklet for the teacher, an abridged 
12-page booklet for distribution to pupils, and 
two 38 x 50 inch double-faced wall charts trac- 
ing the inventions relating to artificial lighting. 
The second project, “Living with Light,” is 
designed for junior and senior high school 
classes and includes a teacher’s manual and a 
4-page quiz sheet for students. The projects 
may be obtained by sending 10 cents for each 
to the General Electric Company, Lamp De- 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teachers of intermediate and upper grades 
may also be interested in a 4-foot chart on 
the life cycle and manufacture of sugar from 
the sugar beet. This poster, along with a 35- 
page teaching unit and a set of photographic 
studies of the industry, can be obtained free by 
writing to the United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado. 
The National Association of Manufacturers, 
609 Union Trust Building, Washington, will 
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send free a set of five colored posters on Ameri- 
canism to any teacher requesting it. The sub- 
jects dealt with are The American Way of Life; 
I’m Glad I’m an American; My Country, "Tis 
of Thee; Invention; and Factories. 


Simple directions for making posters, lan- 
tern slides, maps, graphs, and other visual aids 
are contained in “Visual Aids in Education,” a 
12-page, profusely illustrated booklet obtain- 
able free from Charles M. Higgins & Company, 
Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


PICTURES 

The National Geographic Magazine has long 
been a favorite source of pictures utilized by 
many teachers. In response to the demand 
from the field the National Geographic Society, 
School Service Department, Washington, has 
made a great deal of this material available in 
loose-leaf and other forms. Especially worthy 
of note are the following: 

1. Four pictorial geography sets consisting 
of 176 photographs of world geography in black 
and white and sixteen in full color, each accom- 
panied by narrative material. The titles of 
these sets are: “The Indian in America—The 
Negro in Africa”; “Life in China—The Hill 
Tribes of the Philippines”; “The Land, the 
Water, the Air’; and “Italy.” All four sets 
cost $1.50 or 50 cents each. 

2. Back numbers of the National Geographic 
for recent years—ten for $1.00. Send for a list 
of titles. 

3. Illustrated weekly Geographic News Bul- 
letin—thirty issues 25 cents. 

4. Packages of color sheets identical with 
those found in certain back numbers of the 
National Geographic Magazine—5o cents for 
a set of 96 sheets, 30 cents for a set of 48. Send 
for a list of available sets. 


The A. J. Nystrom Company, 3333 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago, have recently issued a series 
of 1114 x 17 inch pictures illustrating natural 
regions of the world. The series of sixteen 
pictures show surface features and relationships 
between human activities and environmental 
factors. Edited by W. W. Atwood, these 
pictures are designed to correlate with map 
work in geography. The entire series can. be 
obtained in panel mountings for $8.00. They 
are also available in other types of mounting. 
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MAPS 

The long awaited Earle-McKee American 
History Maps are now ready for distribution 
from the Rand McNally Company, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. This is a series of ten en- 
tirely new unit-plan wall maps for the teaching 
of American history. Each of ten major 
periods of American history is presented on a 
single map. 

Also available from Rand McNally and Com- 
pany is a Current Events Map Activity. This 
consists of a large background map of the world 
84 x 48 inches, on which the teacher and pupils 
follow the events of the world by attaching 
news items, cartoons, pictures and other ma- 
terial. The cost, including tacks, twine, tape, 
and other accessories, is $14.75. 


The Beckley-Cardy Company, 1636 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago, announces a series of 18 x 22 
inch maps to be built up in class. These units, 
of particular value to grade school teachers, 
consist of a background map in outline, and 
colored papers to cut and paste. The papers 
contain names of states, capitals, physical 
features, industries, crops, and the like. Maps 
are available for the United States, South 
America, and Mexico. Each unit costs 60 
cents. 


Another excellent aid for interpreting and 
locating world news events is the ““News Map 
of the Week.” ‘This is a 35 x 48 inch sheet 
which is mailed to subscribers once each week. 
On the upper half of the sheet is a map of the 
world upon which news locations are “spot- 
ted.”” A line runs from each of these spots to 
an identifying number. On the bottom of the 
sheet, properly numbered, are brief descrip- 
tions of each of the thirty or forty outstanding 
news events of the week, a detailed map of some 
news item, such as American defense, is usually 
included in one corner. The map is sprinkled 
liberally with cartoons, graphs, charts, and 
other graphic aids. Pictures of outstanding 
personalities and events illustrate each story 
spotted on the map. The publisher is News 
Map of the Week, Inc., 1512 Orleans Street, 
Chicago. Subscriptions to the service may be 
taken for any period from six to fifty-two 
weeks. The cost ranges from $3.00 for six 
issues to $21.00 for fifty-two weeks. 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 

Branom, Frederick K., “Free or Inexpensive Geographic 
Materials,” Chicago Schools Journal, XXII: 26-37, 
September-October, 1940. An extensive list of ma- 
terials obtainable at little or no cost, listed topically. 
Makes the important point that such lists are for 
teacher and not pupil use and that requests for 
material should be made on school stationery. 

Bernard, Edward G. “Movies, Radio, and Reading,” 
High Points, XXII: 65-69, September, 1940. An in- 
vestigation of the movie, radio, and reading habits of 
526 entering ninth-grade students. When asked to 
list books, movies, and radio in order of preference, 
the vote was: movies, 285; radio, 130; and books, 85. 
The most popular types of movies were detective 
films, comedies, musicals, and westerns in the order 
named. 

Blough, Adelaide. “Field Activities in the Middle 
Grades,” Journal of Geography, XXXIX: 246-48, 
September, 1940. Holds that field trips having definite 
purposes growing out of school work not only benefit 
the class during the time actually consumed in the 
excursion, but results in increased motivation and 
interest in classroom work. Problems and solutions 
with middle-grade pupils. 

Bricker, Arthur D. “Choose and Use with Purpose,” 
School Executive, LX: 10-11, 40, September, 1940. 
Describes the various types of visual apparatus now 
available and gives valuable suggestions to aid the 
teacher in choosing the kind of equipment suited to 
a given situation. 

Cahill, Edvina. “Indian Dolls Made from Paper Car- 
tons,” Instructor, XLIX: 38-76, October, 1940. Prac- 
tical suggestions for vitalizing a study of Indian life 
in the lower grades. 

Clayton, Margie. “The Third Grade Studies Maps,” 
Instructor, XLIX: 25, October, 1940. Attempt to lay 
a foundation for formal map work. First a large map 
of the schoolroom was made, then reproduced from 
memory. Following this study a map of one floor of 
the schoolbuilding was made, then a simple map 
of the town. This was followed by simple exercises in 
the study of printed maps, starting with a map of 
the home state, and tracing routes from town to town 
within its borders. 

Goldin, Myron R. “The Motion Picture ‘Feature’ as a 
Visual Aid,” Educational Screen XIX: 277-78, 299, 
September, 1940. Educational values inherent in the 
motion picture produced for the commercial theater. 
Concludes that such films are valuable because of 
(1) historic or geographical background, (2) ethical 
study, (3) relation to science or nature study, (4) 
illustration of social studies topics, (5) possibilities 
for arts and crafts, (6)-stimulation for compositions, 
(7) opportunities for research, (8) general enrich- 
ment. Several films are analyzed for teaching pos- 
sibilities. 

Losch, Adela M. “Lantern Slides in the Classroom,” 
Educational Screen, XIX: 279-82, September, 1940. Il- 
lustrates various types of slides and their uses in a 
number of subjects. 

White, James Henry. “Materials and Equipment for 
Opaque Projection,” Educational Screen, XIX: 282-83, 
September, 1940. Seven ideas concerning the sources 
of pictures and how to collect and file them. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this section of Notes and News to Dr Hart- 
ley at the editorial office, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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Classical Civilization: Greece. By Herbert New- 
ell Couch and Russel M. Geer. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1940. Pp. xxix, 577. $4.65 
trade, $3.50 school. 


Classical Civilization: Rome. By Herbert Newell 
Couch and Russel M. Geer. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1940. Pp. xxiii, 414. $3.00. 


The striking differences between these com- 
panion volumes on classical civilization illus- 
trate the distinct contributions of Greece and 
Rome to later civilizations and the divergent 
interests of the two authors, both of whom are 
admirably qualified for their undertaking. 
The work meets the needs of students in courses 
in classical civilization who must depend in 
large measure on a basic text, supplemented, 
one hopes, by further reading in Greek and 
Latin literature. It should be a useful reference 
work for high school teachers of classical lan- 
guages and history, especially for those who 
have not access to up-to-date books on the vari- 
ous fields. 

Both volumes have brief and well chosen 
lists of secondary books for collateral reading, 
classified, and accompanied by useful descrip- 
tive notes. Both have adequate maps and index. 
The format is attractive, and there are very 
few typographical errors. The illustrations are 
ample and are well reproduced except for the 
full page photographs by Alinari, which are 
much too dark. The use of material from Amer- 
ican museums is commendable, since so many 
of our students have access to the originals. The 
volume on Greece is particularly rich in illus- 
trations; the diagrams drawn by Dorothy I. 
Chubb to illustrate the chapters on architec- 
ture should be very useful. 

No two scholars would agree completely as 
to the choice of topics or the proportionate 
emphasis to be allotted them for a fair sur- 
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vey of classical civilization. There would be 
still less agreement, probably, as to the precise 
statements to be made on controversial points 
which can not be adequately handled in a work 
of this scope. In this case the authors have justi- 
fied their decisions by clear and consistent nar- 
ratives. They have wisely omitted many de- 
tails, interesting and valuable in themselves, 
which would have precluded adequate treat- 
ment of the subjects discussed. 

The volume on Greece seems to the present 
reviewer to be the more notable of the two. 
Without indulging in those glittering generali- 
zations about Greek ideals which so often pro- 
voke an adverse reaction in the mind of the 
modern student, Professor Couch has combined 
his personal knowledge and love of Greece with 
literary and archaeological materials to create 
a rich and living picture of the land and the 
people. Brief summaries of political and social 
development are followed by fuller studies of 
literature, art, architecture, arts and crafts, 
religion, and philosophy in successive periods. 
The authors chosen for individual discussion 
are few enough to permit analysis of one or 
more works in each case, with well selected 
quotations, a method which provides a sound 
basis for further reading on the part of the 
student. Literary evidence is combined with 
discussion and photographs of individual 
works of art, to give a fair understanding of 
artistic achievement. 

Professor Geer’s book is primarily a survey 
of political, social, and economic history. He 
gives a sounder and clearer picture of economic 
factors in Roman development than one usu- 
ally finds outside the specialized books on the 
subject. The chapters on literature and art 
are briefer than in the Greek volume, and less 
closely tied in with the chronological nar- 
rative. A student who uses both volumes is 
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more likely to understand why Greek litera- 
ture is still a vital force than why the chief 
Latin writers are re-read and loved by those 
who know them. Roman religion is admirably 
presented, as are the significant legacies of 
Rome in the fields of law, science and engi- 
neering, and architecture. There is a brief 
summary of the transmission of Roman in- 
fluence to our day. The two final chapters give 
a survey of Roman private life; a similar ac- 
count would be a desirable addition to the 
Greek volume, though more of this material 
is there included in the chapters on literature 
and the arts. 
Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD 


Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


The Era of the American Revolution: Studies 
Inscribed to Evarts Boutell Greene. Edited 
by Richard B. Morris. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 415. $3.75. 
These essays on the American Revolutionary 

movement should interest teachers of American 
history, as well as the more specialized stu- 
dents in the fields covered by the eleven authors. 
Meticulous attention has been given to detail 
with interesting results. It appears, for in- 
stance, that the speech of James Otis before a 
Massachusetts court was not responsible for 
colonial hostility to the Writs of Assistance. 
We discover, in fact, that it was Virginia rather 
than Massachusetts which led in “the move- 
ment to prohibit forever the use of general 
warrants and unreasonable searches.”’ In the 
essay on the commander in chief, we find that 
General Gates has been maligned by some 
writers. He emerges from these pages as a cau- 
tious administrator anxious to uphold civil 
rather than military authority. And the anx- 
iety expressed by patriots over the office and 
its expansive possibilities may be an inadvert- 
ent tribute to the commander in chief of that 
time. 

In spite of Professor Dickerson’s unwilling- 
ness to accept the popular version of Otis’ 
service, no one can accuse these authors of 
being pro-British. The examinations made of 
English laws, such as the Navigation Acts, 
have been made with American eyes, and not 
from the point of view of English administra- 
tion and English policy. The author of the 


essay on these celebrated Acts of Trade con- 
cludes that they contributed little to the de- 
velopment of the economic life of America. 
Even the gains registered in shipbuilding and 
shipping, usually attributed to the system, 
would have been registered in any event. In- 
deed indigo was the only product that could 
not have survived without subsidy and a guar- 
anteed British market. The Sons of Liberty 
of New York City and its vicinity are treated 
sympathetically. The general impression one 
receives from these studies is that the Revo- 
lutionary movement was supported by Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life, and that the common 
man was more interested than certain con- 
temporaries were willing to admit. It is pleas- 
ing to see justice done a printer. John Holt 
should take his place with other Revolutionary 
heroes who fought fairly and unselfishly for 
American independence. 

French policy aimed at the reestablishment 
of a balance of commercial and territorial 
power in America through the creation of an 
independent United States. And the movement 
for Irish reform was greatly strengthened by 
the Revolutionary movement here. These and 
other discoveries await the reader. 

The study made by the editor, Professor 
Morris, of “Labor and Mercantilism” will be 
of special interest to the readers of Social Edu- 
cation. During that time of war and suffering, 
it is not surprising to learn that the national 
government made serious attempts to regulate 
the prices of goods and of labor. This was done 
in spite of strong opposition in Congress. One 
distinguished member of that body, John Ad- 
ams, was convinced no good could come of such 
action. It is likely that the author is justified 
in assuming that the Founding Fathers were 
inclined to avoid internal controls although 
they were not averse to the levying of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Our great Revolutionary movement should 
be explored more thoroughly by historians 
who are “objective and fair minded” if we 
are to receive much benefit from their research. 
They would do well to follow the example 
set by Evarts Boutell Greene and those stu- 
dents of his who have contributed to this valu- 
able volume of essays. 

Mixes S. MALONE 


Phillips Academy 
Andover 
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Propaganda for War: The Campaign against 
American Neutrality, 1914-1917. By H. C. 
Peterson. Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1939- Pp. vill, 357. $3.00. 

That the British were skilful in inoculating 
Americans with their propaganda during the 
first World War has long been recognized. 
But Professor Peterson is the first to make a 
thorough-going study of the organization, 
methods, and effectiveness of the British prop- 
aganda machinery. As early as September, 
1914, an official War Propaganda Bureau, 
“Wellington House,” was established under 
the auspices of the British Foreign Office. Sir 
Gilbert Parker, the novelist, was the knight- 
errant who headed the propaganda division of 
Wellington House for the United States, the 
“American Ministry of Information’; and by 
1917 he had over fifty able assistants. There 
were also several voluntary propaganda groups 
who fought valiantly with pen, tongue, type- 
writer, and printing press for the Allied cause. 
From these sources, official and unofficial, there 
poured forth a continuous stream of books, 
pamphlets, and printed speeches. Americans 
of prominence were flattered by personal let- 
ters from distinguished Englishmen. Lecturers 
were sent to this country to spread the gospel 
of Allied righteousness and German wicked- 
ness. Influential American visitors to England 
were treated with every courtesy to bring them 
under the spell of that charm which cultivated 
Englishmen know so well how to exercise. Mil- 
lions of pounds were spent to transmute Amer- 
ican sympathy into overt action. 

So successful were these efforts that Profes- 
sor Peterson holds that “the most important 
of the reasons” for America’s entrance into 
the war “was the attitude of mind in this 
country—the product of British propaganda.” 
This contention may be questioned. It takes 
too little account of German actions and poli- 
cies which operated to draw us in, such as the 
invasion of Belgium, the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and the renewal of intensive submarine 
warfare early in 1917. The reviewer remembers 
vividly the spontaneous angry reaction, totally 
unconnected with British propaganda, of many 
Americans when the news reached this country 
that Germany had invaded Belgium. The re- 
sentment aroused by the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania is too well known to need emphasis here. 
Germany's renewal of the submarine campaign, 


which was certainly not connected with Brit- 
ish propaganda, paved the way directly for our 
entrance into the war, and it is difficult to see 
what would have brought us in had Germany 
not taken this step. Moreover it is impossible, 
in the very nature of the case, to measure ac- 
curately the influence of propaganda. That in- 
fluence is too intangible. Clearly Professor Pe- 
terson does not and can not prove his conten- 
tion that British propaganda was the chief 
basic cause of American participation in the 
conflict. 

Despite this flaw Professor Peterson’s book 
is a work of high quality. In general his schol- 
arship is sound, his style vivid, his interpreta- 
tions penetrating, and his characterizations 
shrewd. Of Woodrow Wilson he says: “The 
most vulnerable point in Wilson’s makeup was 
his tendency to go to extremes. He was con- 
stantly attempting to obtain more than came 
within the realm of possibility. At Princeton 
this created trouble for the college: at Wash- 
ington it created trouble for the United States; 
at Paris it created trouble for the world.” Yet 
Wilson, it is evident, stood head and shoulders 
above most of the other American leaders of 
those days: the fatuous busybody, Colonel 
House, the reckless, chauvinistic Theodore 
Roosevelt, the opinionated James M. Beck, 
drawing inaccurate conclusions from unreli- 
able data, the Anglophile Walter Page, clay 
in the hands of the British potter, and the un- 
faithful Lansing. The book is broader than its 
title suggests. It is more than an analysis of 
British war propaganda. It is one of the best 
and most interesting explanations we have 
had of the road travelled by the United States 
leading to the World War. 

JONATHAN F. Scott 

New York University 


Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference from 
the Standpoint of the American Delegation. 
2 vols. By Philip Mason Burnett. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. Vol. I, XxiV, 
1,148; Vol. II, 833. $15.00. 


To the Carnegie Endowment series on the 
Paris Peace Conference Philip Mason Burnett 
has contributed a monumental addition of two 
valuable volumes, replete with hitherto un- 
published documents. The initial 157 pages 
present the author’s conclusions derived from 
an intensive analysis of the several hundred 
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documents which fill the remainder of volume 
] and the entirety of volume II. Careful anno- 
tation and illuminating abstracts render easier 
the task of utilizing this impressive collection 
of source material, much of which has been 
previously published in other works dealing 
with the Peace Conference at Versailles. The 
most important original contribution which 
this publication makes to our knowledge of 
the Peace Conference is to be found in the 
presentation of the unpublished papers of John 
Foster Dulles, the legal adviser to the American 
financial delegation at the Paris Conference. 
Mr Dulles has likewise contributed to the work 
an excellent Foreword explaining much of 
the political “atmosphere” in which the nego- 
tiations were conducted. This Foreword of ten 
pages, together with the author’s introductory 
essay, are well worth perusal even by those who 
may have no technical interest in the docu- 
mentary collection. 

Mr Burnett’s analysis of the evolution of 
reparation clauses in the Versailles Treaty is 
based largely upon the standpoint of the Amer- 
ican delegation. This is an unfortunate limita- 
tion of the definitiveness of his work, but no 
other course of procedure would be possible 
until after the publication of the comparable 
documents of the British and French delega- 
tions. On the record as it stands the American 
financial delegation, when compared to the 
delegations of Britain and France, was far less 
subject to those economic illusions and polit- 
ical delusions which made such a resounding 
fiasco of German reparation payments. The 
American delegation, by and large, had the 
best information concerning Germany’s capac- 
ity to pay, while America’s lack of direct inter- 
est in exacting reparation for herself gave to 
the American experts a degree of detachment 
and a breadth of view which produced some 
moderation in the astronomic figures demanded 
by the Allied delegations. Evidence tends to 
show that the American financial experts would 
have insisted upon even greater moderation, 
had they known that the terms of peace as 
worked out by the Allied and Associated dele- 
gations were to constitute in fact an ultimatum 
presented without negotiation to the German 
delegation. 

Although most clauses of the reparation sec- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles died a slow 
death in the distressing aftermath of the World 
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War, one particular paragraph of that section 
remained for twenty years a festering sore on 
the European body politic and contributed 
much to the development of those forces which 
rule the Germany of Adolf Hitler. The famous 
“war guilt” clause (Article 231) introduced 
the reparation section of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and represented the legal (and moral) 
justification for Germany’s payment of “in- 
tegral” or complete reparation. Mr Burnett 
has appreciated the tremendous importance 
of this fateful paragraph and has devoted two 
chapters of his historical essay in volume I 
to the origins and interpretations of this “war 
guilt” clause. The task was not easy, since “‘na- 
tional psychology, domestic politics, the re- 
quirements of diplomacy, have all borne upon 
Article 231 until it stands today clustered about 
with conflicting interpretations, itself a phe- 
nomenon of postwar international history” (p. 
145). After an exhaustive analysis of the docu- 
mentary material Burnett advances the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. “In subscribing to Article 231, Germany 
subscribed primarily to a statement that she 
was theoretically financially liable for integral 
reparation. But she also subscribed to a second 
statement explanatory of the first—that she, 
chiefly, had been guilty of an act of aggression 
which had brought about the war. 

2. “Germany’s theoretical obligation for 
reparation (under Article 231) existed, there- 
fore, only as a consequence of her alleged guilt. 
But her actual obligation (under Article 232) 
existed, at least in part, under the Pre-Armistice 
Agreement independently of any question of 
her guilt” (pp. 156*57). 

WILLIAM M. FRANKLIN 


Council on Foreign Relations 
New York City 


Within Our Gates. By Mary B. McLellan and 
Albert V. DeBonis. New York: Harper, 1940. 
Pp. xxiii, 304. $1.28. 

Turning the pages of Within Our Gates we 
find Boake Carter in his “Why I Became an 
American” suggesting “that Americans don’t 
have to hate like foreign nations, especially 
those of the Old World, must hate.” 

Is he not understating the case? Would it 
not be more accurate to say that Americans 
can not afford to hate? The conglomeration of 
nationalities that makes America is a fact we 
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could not modify if we wished. For the homo- 
geneity we lack we must substitute tolerance. 
To this end Miss McLellan and Mr De Bonis 
have made a valuable contribution in collect- 
ing and arranging these essays, short stories, 
and sketches, and in directing them to what 
should be a wide high school audience. 

It is the wish of the editors that their readers 
may come to “treasure tolerance”; their suc- 
cess in this endeavor is as striking as their ideal 
is commendable. They have chosen not suc- 
cess stories but everyday drama for their me- 
dium. The tolerance that envelops the reader 
is not the kind that “tolerates” but the type 
that “appreciates.” 

We feel our public problems before we think 
them. The sympathies we nurture color the 
public policies we adopt. In this book is one 
of the all too rare acknowledgments of that 
truth—that the enduring character of our so- 
cial arrangements depends on the spirit in 
which we launch them. 

With the one unfortunate exception—Pear] 
S. Buck’s “On Discovering America’’—the au- 
thors of these pieces are not campaigning for an 
immigration policy or a foreign labor policy. 
They are introducing us to our neighbors, to 
their virtues, to their faults, to their hopes, 
to their troubles. The Irish sand-hog, the 
Swedish grandmother, the Polish miner yearn- 
ing for his cabbages and horse, the Italian 
father, the Portuguese fisherman—the reader 
comes to know them. 

Yet, this is more than a collection. It is 
truly a handbook of tolerance, made so by its 
unusual continuity. In this the publisher has 
cooperated with the authors with an attrac- 
tive format. Besides the well placed continuity 
paragraphs, the authors attain their ends by 
interspersing the fictional material with gen- 
eral articles—scientific, as that by Estabrooks, 
literary, as that of Irwin, simple and stimulat- 
ing, as that by Felix Frankfurter. 

A most impressive feature of the book is 
the carefully selected bibliography which 
should meet the needs of any teacher in any 
community. 

Once at least the authors’ helpful footnotes 
got them into trouble. What sacrilege to de- 
fine a German “Schaumtorte” as a “kind of 
tart!” How unappreciative of the cook who 
sits a solid hour beating by hand (I have heard 
them insist it can not be done right with a 


machine) the eight egg whites that make the 
foundation for this mound of deliciousness— 
and fruit and cream! But we shall forgive the 
authors by reason of the general excellency 
of the job they’ve done. 

ROBERT RIENOW 


New York State College for Teachers 
Albany 


Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Bread. By 
Carlisle and Carol Shafer. New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 207. $2.25. 


It being the purpose of the authors of this 
book to “discuss those hazards which most often 
lead to dependency,” they have properly fo- 
cused their attention on five problems of sig- 
nal importance; namely, unemployment, low 
incomes, old age, fatherless homes, and health. 
A chapter each is given to these topics. A con- 
cluding chapter offers a colorful dissertation 
on the nature of modern social work and the 
functions of the social worker, followed by a 
helpful bibliography relating to the various 
subjects treated. 

The concreteness of the data, the question- 
answer technique, and the lucidity of the style 
offer a welcome simplification in this highly 
complicated field of social study. The authors 
have seen fit to objectify the evil of techno- 
logical unemployment in the situation of Joe 
Smith; that of low income in the plight of the 
Kaczmarek family; of old age, in the circum- 
stances of the Olsons and Dubowskis. So also 
in the treatment of broken homes and the 
health problem. It is Mrs Shafer, a social 
worker, who describes the cases and propounds 
the questions, except in the last chapter where 
the order is reversed. Carlisle Shafer, her hus- 
band and a teacher of the social sciences, un- 
dertakes to thresh out the issues thus raised. 

Though the analysis is, on the whole, sound 
and in accord with current, enlightened 
thought, the discussion of technological un- 
employment, insofar as the question of result- 
ing permanent unemployment is concerned, 
reflects the somewhat optimistic notions of 
Professor Paul H. Douglas, and ignores the 
more critical examination of this troublesome 
problem by Professors Slichter, Hansen, and 
Tugwell. It is, moreover, difficult to accede to 
the view that technological unemployment is 
due to the way the owners of machines “have 
seen fit to distribute the incomes which the ma- 
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chines have made possible.” In connection with 
the mobility of labor, it may be admitted, as 
Mr Shafer points out, that employment offices 
help the worker to become more mobile, but 
surely the attainment of mobility is not fur- 
thered by such proposals as those listed under 
the head of regularization of employment (p. 
24). On the matter of wages one finds three 
parallel approaches: (1) raising the worker’s 
income in proportion to the improvement of 
productive standards; (2) either lower prices 
or higher incomes to the workers; (3) the pro- 
gressive raising of the wages of the industrial 
worker and the income of the farmer without a 
corresponding rise in the prices of goods. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that these con- 
ceptions are not mutually reconcilable. 

Unquestionably the unprecedented speeding 
up of the pace of political and economic change, 
characteristic of the contemporary period, has 
helped to complicate these problems. Not only 
is it impossible at the present time to count 
on lowering tariffs, abolishing trade quotas, 
or assuring the nation a status of peace (men- 
tioned as criteria for increased production and 
income, p. 50), but reading in a 1940 publica- 
tion that in Sweden, Great Britain, Denmark, 
and Norway “the workers have pulled them- 
selves up to a higher standard of living by 
excellently managed cooperatives” awakens 
one to a sudden realization of the imminence, 
in modern society, of unpredictable counter 
developments. The statement about standard 
of living may be true, but at the very time 
it was written, the workers of Denmark and 
Norway were on the threshold of a change of 
destiny so cataclysmic as to make the ideal 
of a higher standard take on the guise of ghost- 
like unreality. 

There is no doubt that this book, despite 
some noticeable shortcomings, succeeds in giv- 
ing “some of the information and knowledge 
that is necessary for intelligent social thought 
and action.” It deals with subjects profoundly 
significant to contemporary society, and offers 
to that element of the public, interested in 
getting a concise, readable, and intelligent 
clarification of the fundamentals, an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy this want. Consequently it 
should serve well the needs of teachers and 
students of modern problems. 

S. M. LEvIN 


Wayne University 


Workers on Relief. By Grace Adams. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. ix, 344. 


$3.00. 


Talking about “ten million people on re- 
lief” does not bring home to any of us much 
about what relief means in human terms, or 
what kind of people are on relief and what 
they think about. Grace Adams’ Workers on 
Relief is one of that small company of books 
appearing during the last two or three years 
that take us inside a WPA “project” and let 
us see how “reliefers” do their work, what they 
think about their jobs—and, most important, 
what they think about America. 

Dr Adams has not written a survey or a 
sociological or economic treatise about relief. 
Instead she has conversed with people in their 
own words, their reactions. Take for instance, 
Nicky Wolf—“young, pretty, graceful and 
scrupulously clean.” She started in college but 
tired of the routine and became a dress mod- 
eler on Sixth Avenue. She went out on a sym- 
pathetic strike in 1934 but got her job back 
because she had a number eleven figure. Nicky 
continued coming to protest meetings and then 
one of her boy friends said she was a “dope” 
not to join the WPA. This was just after she 
had lost her job a second time. Well, Nicky 
got on the WPA~—and, of all things, as a teacher. 
She joined the Workers Alliance—“in union 
there is strength”—and became both an ardent 
and effective worker. 

The high command of the Alliance decided 
that a Miss Heller, fifteen years older than 
Nicky, a mere clerk in the teachers’ project, 
ought to be joined up so they turned Nicky 
on her. And Nick, learned a lot of things. Miss 
Heller had always wanted to be a doctor. Born 
on a small Kansas farm she had got a job in a 
hospital after graduation from high schoct, had 
saved her pennies, and came to New York in 
1929 to get her medical education. By scrimp- 
ing she got through her medical school and in- 
ternship, but doctors were not being taken on 
in the depression, and finally she landed a 
WPA clerk’s job. 

Nicky was all sympathy when she found that 
Miss Heller with a degree and all was just 
working as a clerk while some of her boy 
friends without any medical background were 
holding jobs in the WPA medical service. This 
got Nicky down so that she told Miss Heller 
how easy it was to get a nice job lecturing 
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about social diseases if she just joined up with 
the Workers Alliance and that the WA would 
see that you didn’t get cut off relief anyway. 
But Miss Heller said no. When Nicky tried 
to find out why she would not join the WA 
she got her first lesson in American individual- 
ism. Miss Heller really preferred being a clerk 
to working on projects which were just “sup- 
plementary” to the real business of furnishing 
effective medical social services to New York. 
She made Nicky see somehow that personal 
—and community—standards do count in one’s 
life. 

And so Dr Adams takes us through many 
searching stories of adventures on relief which 
run all the way from the continuing American 
“struggle for individualism” through the pas- 
sive acceptance of relief to careerism on WPA. 
She does not evade issues or avoid the unhappy 
results of inadequate relief planning which the 
crisis imposed on us. Informal and conversa- 
tional in style, Workers on Relief is worth a 
dozen volumes of statistics and generalization 
about what the relief problem means to in- 
dividuals and to the nation. 

From it much sounder inferences can be 
drawn as to the problems we face in making 
our relief program really effective in salvag- 
ing the human spirit than from most of the 
books about the problem which have been writ- 
ten during the past decade. It is first-rate case 
material for students and citizens alike. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Queens College 
New York City 


Getting a Living: The Foundations of Eco- 
nomic Society. By Harley L. Lutz, Edmund 
W. Foote, and Benjamin F. Stanton. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row Peterson, 1940. Pp. 687. 
$1.35. 

Some writers are able to state important 
truths in new ways that are both attractive 
and instructive. The book under consideration 
is such a statement by a trio of authors who 
ably represent the viewpoints of economist, 
teacher, and administrator. The double title 
of this high school text indicates that an ap- 
proach is made to the important subject mat- 
ter of economics with the ubiquitous seeker 
after material welfare in mind. 

The unit on consumption is well balanced 
and applied to the problems of the consumer 


in such a way that it provides a meaningful 
approach to the life of the individual student; 
it far excels the consideration given to the 
consumer in many current texts. Modern in- 
dustrial society with its behemoths of capital 
and labor is presented in an understandable 
fashion as are also the problems of exchange 
and distribution. Two chapters on the part 
played by government are followed by well 
over a hundred pages dealing with public 
economic policy as it related to contempo- 
rary problems. 

Among the many aspects of a text, which 
are relatively minor in themselves and yet 
in aggregate determine much of the usefulness 
of a book for secondary school students, sev- 
eral may be singled out for comment. The 
unit bibliographies are well chosen for actual 
use although they are perforce limited. The 
inclusion of film sources and suggestions will 
be a valuable aid to the many teachers who 
now have access to projection equipment and 
film libraries. Another encouraging aspect 
is the pleasing variety of titles used for chap- 
ter previews and summaries, which in them- 
selves are so phrased as to be more than the 
usual lifeless condensations. ‘The up-to-date pic- 
tures and graphs are carefully chosen for ap- 
plication to the text, but accompanying figures 
and labeling might be improved in some places. 

Such controversial topics as labor relations 
and monetary reform are developed on a fac- 
tual basis followed by reasoned opinions with 
which the student may agree or disagree. The 
discussion of the various types of profits and 
the causes of business cycles might have been 
expanded to match the full treatment given to 
similar subjects. 

In format the book is attractive, but the 
light color of the binding will prevent it from 
remaining externally so in the hands of the 
typical student. 

GrorGE B. ENGBERG 


Leyden Community High School 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


Our Town’s Business. By Omar and Ryllis Gos- 
lin. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1939. 
Pp. xv, 355- $3.50. 

This is an attempt at a “‘stream-lined” book. 

It has numerous bar graphs and other charts 

of the pictorial type, in which black ink has 

been used profusely. While the pages are large, 
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the lines are unusually far apart, so that the 
pages may be read easily and quickly. ‘The style 
is popular. The title might well have been 
Our Economic Life instead of Our Town’s 
Business. It is a description of our economic 
life in the city, giving a pretty good picture of 
the nature and working of our economic insti- 
tutions. It is not a book on economic theory. 
Rather it is institutional economics, with con- 
siderable attention to social control. 

Some unusual statements appear. Six per 
cent of our farming is done by corporations (p. 
73). Utility rates of private companies for 
electricity are higher than are rates charged 
by publicly owned companies (p. 133). Low 
prices are impractical because they would not 
provide sufficient purchasing power to move 
the goods (p. 257). In order to keep business 
moving wages should be kept up at the ex- 
pense of dividends and profits (p. 246). The 
graph comparing wages and profit trends, 1934- 
1935, is misleading (p. 278). 

The 7.uthors have approached the problem 
realistically, and have used recent sources for 
the basis of their exposition. The economic 
system at work is described in certain cities, 
used as types. It is a useful book for the general 
reader and for students. There are no bibliog- 
raphies, appendices, or other traditional evi- 
dences that it was intended as a text, except 
the large sub-topics occurring on most of the 
pages. WALpo F. MITCHELL 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The New American Government and Its Work. 
4th ed. By James T. Young. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. xviii, 1118. $4.00. 


Government of the American People: An In- 
tegrated Presentation of Its Political, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Functions. By Jeremiah S. 
Young, John W. Manning, and Joseph I. 
Arnold. Boston: Heath, 1940. Pp. xiv, 830. 
$3.75- 

These two books are excellent texts for in- 
troductory college courses in political science. 
In each of them the student will find a clear 
treatment cf the fundamental concepts of 
American government, and an interesting dis- 
cussion of the problems of national, state, and 
local units. The methods of approach to the 
material are, however, quite different. James 
T. Young has followed the traditional pattern 


by taking up in separate sections the structure, 
powers, and functions of each level of govern- 
ment. Young, Manning, and Arnold utilize 
the functional approach in which each activity 
or power of government is discussed in the ab- 
stract, followed by a description of its oper- 
ation in each type of governmental unit. 

The New American Government and Its 
Work is a complete revision of the well known 
third edition of this text. The major portion 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
national government. Of particular interest is 
the detailed treatment of the important prob- 
lems arising from the relationship of govern- 
ment with business. Numerous cases are cited 
and analyzed in order to show how the courts 
have influenced the operation and develop- 
ment of the social and economic policies of the 
state and local governments. 

It is extremely difficult in a general text 
to give an adequate description of state and 
local government, because of the differences 
found throughout the country. Dr. Young has 
handled this aspect of his book excellently, 
giving a large number of interesting examples 
of administrative and legislative practice in 
all parts of the nation. 

Very timely, indeed, is the chapter on civil 
rights. The discussion is legalistic in approach, 
and illustrates the manner in which the courts 
have interpreted the fundamental law of the 
land dealing with the liberties of the individual 
in a democracy. There does not seem to be a 
sufficiently clear differentiation between rights 
and privileges. 

On the whole, the material in the text is 
very well organized. References at the ends 
of the chapters are extensive, with selections 
from primary as well as secondary sources 
cited, though unfortunately their arrangement 
is not very logical. The index of the many cases 
cited throughout the text is helpful, but the 
general index seems somewhat inadequate. 

Government of the American People is a 
new text. Its treatment of our government is, 
in the words of the subtitle, “an integrated 
presentation of its political, economic, and so- 
cial functions.” Of special interest is the sec- 
tion on social welfare, with its chapters deal- 
ing with the relation of government to the 
family, the school, recreation, health and relief, 
crime, immigration and assimilation, and civic 
planning. The portions of the text devoted to 
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government and business are brief, but at the 
same time they include the principal problems 
in this field. While the text does not employ 
a legalistic approach, enough cases are cited 
to give the student an acquaintance with the 
leading decisions in American constitutional 
history. 

The functional scheme allows an excellent 
direct comparison of the operations of cer- 
tain concepts on all levels of government. The 
part devoted to intergovernmental relations 
is very good. Federal grants-in-aid to the states 
are assuming such an important and contro- 
versial role that they might better have been 
discussed at length here than only briefly under 
the powers of Congress, as they are taken up 
by these authors. 

This text, like the one discussed above, is 
well suited to student use. The bibliographies 
are extensive, but somewhat lacking in source 
materials such as government reports and doc- 
uments. The general index is very complete. 
It is suggested that a future revision might in- 
clude a separate index of the cases cited. 

ERNEST R. DALTON 

Graduate School of Public 


Administration 
Harvard University 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Ernest R. 
Groves and Harry Estill Moore. New York: 
Longmans Green, 1940. Pp. viii, 737. $3.25. 


Sociology. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. 
O’Connor. New York: Longmans Green, 
1940. Pp. xi, 387. $2.00. 


These two books exhibit in excellent form 
the best current textbook writing in beginning 
sociology by representatives respectively of 
two different schools of educational thought— 
the current “secular scientific,” and the Cath- 
olic “orthodox scientific.” 

The Introduction by Groves and Moore is a 
revision of Groves’s Introduction, first pub- 
lished in 1928 and revised in 1932. Part I, “The 
Approach to Sociology,” indicates the method 


employed in the book beginning with the study 
of personal experiences and proceeding to dis- 
cussion of institutions and processes, as they 
have resulted from human efforts for personal 
welfare. Part II, on “The Person and His 
World,” consequently, considers the nature of 
society, race, biological factors of human life, 


population patterns, and so forth. Part III takes 
up the “Social Processes,” such as control, co- 
operation, conflict, accommodation, and as. 
similation. Part IV treats of ‘““The Means of 
Social Integration”—play, art, science, insti- 
tutions, family, education, religion, economic 
and political experience, etc. The style keeps 
well in mind the “students and their interests.” 
Good reading references are added at the ends 
of the chapters. Lists of questions or of prob- 
lems based on the text are not supplied. As 
suggested above, the point of view of the writ- 
ers is that of the current, secular, “scientific” 
method. 

Willigan and O’Connor’s Sociology is writ- 
ten in a clear and accurate style, in the main 
comprehensible by students even below the 
college level, especially if they have been 
trained in the use of words common in Catholic 
education. This smaller book is divided into 
eight parts: I, “Introduction,” on contempo- 
rary society, techniques and errors; II, “Hu- 
manology,” on body, soul, and mind; III, “How 
Man Ought to Live,” the good society; IV, 
“Man the Social Being,” group life; V, “Man 
and His Culture,” creative, productive, pro- 
tective; VI, “Social Processes;” VII, “Social 
Controls”; and VIII, “Solutions of the Social 
Problem.” The book is provided, at the end 
of each part, with carefully prepared lists of 
definitions of important terms used, questions 
based on the text, projects and reading refer- 
ences, and is illustrated with pictorial-statistical 
charts. 

The difference between these two books in 
point of view and procedure is interesting. 
The older method of science used by the Cath- 
olic writers naturally emphasizes and employs, 
as a major premise and background of think- 
ing, the general conception and picture of 
human life and the Universe of the traditional 
Catholic theology. Without interpreting the 
words too literally, we may say that this back- 
ground of formal concepts presented is that 
of the Apostle’s Creed. They do this in the 
moral terms frequently used to point to the 
“right” modes and ends of behavior, such as 
soul, God, eternal destiny, social justice, hu- 
man dignity, immortality, charity, good so- 
ciety, etc.; the aims being to furnish the al- 
ways, and now especially. needed certainty, 
stability, and feeling of security in respect to 
human progress and destiny. This does not 
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mean that these authors ignore the rules and 
demands of modern inductive method. They 
are well acquainted with the procedure of 
natural science, but choose to employ more 
deductive reasoning and eulogy of moral ends 
prescribed by the Church, than the more sec- 
ularly trained thinkers are accustomed to do. 
“Science” is defined (p. 234) as “a method of 
thinking based on logic, experimentation and 
controlled observation; certain knowledge of 
a body of truths.”’ 

The Catholic, more religious approach in 
social science, thus starts with certain relatively 
fixed moral premises from which some of the 
leading facts may be logically deduced, whereas 
the more secular approach inclines to push 
moral premises aside as tending to prejudice 
and disturb observation of fact. But, neverthe- 
less, assumptions and ends can not be wholly 
ignored by the scientist who arrives at really 
serviceable findings. “Knowledge for what?” 
is always a pertinent question. So today! 

Groves and Moore say (pp. 422f) in regard 
to science, “The careful and painstaking col- 
lection of data is certainly the foundation stone 
of the scientific edifice”; but they go on to add, 
“it is no more the whole structure than is the 
pile of brick and steel and cement and sand 
the schoolhouse or warehouse which may be 
erected from them. . . . Facts do not speak for 
themselves, in spite of the common saying to 
that effect. It is only when some person arranges 
facts in a manner such as to give them sig- 
nificance that they take on meaning [italics by 
the present reviewer]. And this classification 
and interpretation always and necessarily im- 
plies some sort of ass'7piior on the part of 
ihe scientist. .. . The sort of probiem the sci- 
entist will attack will be determined largely 
by the interests of the society in which he lives. 
... Usually we wish first and think afterward. 
We use our thinking to back up preconceived 
opinions. The scientist, however, is expected 
to keep his desires outside his thinking proc- 
ess.” But this can be no more completely done 
than that the selector of the brick, steel, cement, 
and sand can be efficient if he is wholly un- 
aware of the plans and requirements of the 
house to be erected from them. The point is 
that ends and values are operative in all 
human processes; and for that very reason al- 
ways need to be carefully criticized and some- 
what comprehended, at least in their main 


determining forms, even in scientific thinking, 
by all persons. We all need the help of ends 
and values in giving some stability and sense 
of direction to our efforts. But of course, the 
scientific thinker can not afford to have his 
efforts to observe truly distorted and confused 
by uncriticized premises and emotionally as- 
serted values. As Charles H. Cooley said (p. 
432): 

No group is a trustworthy critic of its own premise. .. . 
Scientific men are almost as eager to believe as are 
the religious. Their doctrine differs from that of the 
church mainly in having a confessed obligation to 
show, sooner or later, that it consists with verifiable 
fact. .. . No wonder the plain people distrust “science” 
and cling in spite of it to cherished beliefs. It shows 
their good sense. What honest and thoughtful student 
expects that more than a small part of the contempo- 
rary speculation that reputable men proclaim as truth 
will be believed a century hence. 


A comparison of such books reveals some 
profound aspects of human nature. 
CHARLES J. BUSHNELL 
University of Toledo 


An Introduction to Public Opinion. By Har- 
wood L. Childs. New York: John Wiley, 


1949. Pp. vi, 151. $1.75. 


This is not, as the title might imply, a text 
for a course in public opinion. Rather, it is a 
revision of a series of lectures which Professor 
Childs gave recently under the sponsorship of 
the American Council on Public Relations. 
Consequently it is a popular presentation of 
the main issues in the field, with an adequate 
statement of the author’s position on each of 
them. He defines public relations as “those 
aspects of our corporate and personal behavior 
which have social implications,” takes the 
broadest view of the nature of public opinion, 
and stands with those who conceive of prop- 
aganda as any attempt to influence the minds 
of other people. All of these are conductive to 
clear thinking on the subject. Teachers will 
find the book stimulating and valuable, even 
though they may be already well read in the 
field. The chapter on public opinion polls will 
be especially useful in interpreting the prog- 
nostications regarding the approaching elec- 
tion. 

The author has two proposals for adjusting 
American democracy to competing propa- 
gandas. One of these is to establish a federal 
commission to formulate and enforce rules 
governing the methods employed in propa- 
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ganda campaign. The other concerns social 
studies teachers more directly. Professor Childs 
would have pupils in elementary and second- 
ary schools trained more thoroughly in logical 
analysis, as a protective measure against ir- 
rational propagandas. 

One may safely venture the opinion that 
progressive social studies teachers agree with 
this last proposal, and have been directing 
their efforts at this very point in dealing with 
aspects of public opinion. Whether or not a 
definite course in logic should be added to the 
curriculum, as the author seems to imply, is 
not so plain. Most teachers would prefer to 
give pupils informal practice in logical analy- 
sis in connection with actual social studies 
experiences, especially in the study of compet- 
ing propagandas. As a group, teachers are 
disillusioned as to the effectiveness of special- 
ized courses that seem almost invariably to 
become formalized and separated from the 
situations in which the skills sought are meant 
to be used. How can pupils be made more 
clearly aware of irrational propagandas than 
by experience in logically analyzing them 
under the direction of a superior teacher? If 
we can develop enough teachers who habit- 
ually teach such skills in connection with social 
studies situations, there will be little need left 
for an elementary course in logic. But the real 
need is, as the author points out, for more 
teachers—a vast number more—who can de- 
velop the needed skills. 

ELMER ELLIs 


University of Missouri 


The Chicago College Plan. By Chauncey Sam- 
uel Boucher. Revised and enlarged by A. J. 
Brumbaugh. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 413. $3.00. 


Since 1931, when it was begun, many thou- 
sands of words have been written and spoken 
about the “New Plan” of The University of 
Chicago. In 1935, C. S. Boucher, then Dean 
of the College of that University, made the first 
official report of the work of the plan which 
attracted such wide interest in higher educa- 
tional circles in the United States. The pres- 
ent volume, by the present Dean of the Col- 
lege, appearing a decade after the “New Plan” 
was inaugurated, provides a discussion of some 
changes in the procedures of the plan and an 
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opportunity for students who have been sey- 
eral years out of college to appraise the plan. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book (VIII) is on “Student Evaluation of the 
Program.” 

The information given in this chapter, which 
is entirely new, was furnished by 1065, students 
who had worked under the new plan. These 
students were asked a number of questions in 
appraisal of the plan. The affirmative replies 
to the question “Were the instructional ma- 
terials well organized?’’ were as follows: Bi- 
ological Sciences, 98 per cent; Humanities, 69 
per cent; Physical Sciences, 72 per cent; Social 
Sciences, 51 per cent. The negative replies to 
the question were: Biological Sciences, 0.05 
per cent; Humanities, 14 per cent; Physical 
Sciences, 13 per cent; Social Sciences, 24 per 
cent. Ninety-one per cent of the students who 
took the introductory general courses said that 
they were satisfied with the course in the Bi- 
ological Sciences; 75 per cent were satisfied with 
the course in the Humanities; 63 per cent with 
the course in the Physical Sciences; and 62 per 
cent with the course in the Social Sciences. 

Informal reports, made periodically by many 
members of the faculty, testify in the main to 
the success of the Chicago Plan. As one of the 
professors wrote, “The success of the plan, 
when compared with other schemes under 
which I have taught, is still marked if success 
is to be measured in terms of active interest 
and spontaneous participation by the stu- 
dents.”” Apparently students under the Chi- 
cago Plan seek for the professors opportunities 
for personal discussions of problems that grow 
out of their readings and study. Emphasis upon 
general education is among the striking 
changes. Under the Chicago Plan it is believed 
that “general education should deal educa- 
tionally with the whole person.” 

It appears also that the Chicago Plan has 
been valuable for the professors personally, 
in that it has helped to break down, in part at 
least, departmental barriers, which have long 
been an affliction in higher education in this 
country. In the main, there is testimony to the 
effect that better teaching has been done under 
the Chicago Plan than under the old system. 
And any plan, by whatever name it may be 
called, that can improve college teaching should 
be applauded. EpGar W. KNIGHT 


University of North Carolina 
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Social Psychology. By Charles Bird. New York: 
Appleton Century, 1940. Pp. xiii, 564. $3.50. 


Teachers have looked hopefully to psychol- 
ogy for help in their work. Their hope has too 
often been fed on the dry husks of laws of 
learning and information about apes and rats. 
While some teachers might discern similari- 
ties between these animals and some of their 
pupils, in general the gulf has been too wide to 
warrant any wholesale appropriations from the 
fields of theoretical and animal psychology. 
Social studies teachers will find their hopes 
justified if they will turn more frequently to 
educational sociology and social psychology, 
particularly the latter. 

Professor Bird has written a book about so- 
cial groups in terms of social interactions. He 
chose the topics on the basis of student inter- 
ests and reports the evidence from experiments 
and research. In fact, the book is a remarkable 
combination of scientific data and intelligent 
interpretation and synthesis. Carefully and 
systematically the author reviews and sum- 
marizes the evidence, focuses it upon the prob- 
lem, and draws conclusions which should be of 
great value to all teachers and especially to so- 
cial studies teachers. 

Consider, for example, motivation and its 
corollary, incentive. Professor Bird describes, 
defines, and explains his terms, marshals the 
evidence by summarizing dozens of studies, 
and then draws definite conclusions as to what 
is known concerning these important peda- 
gogical factors. The value of the conclusions 
is perhaps all the greater because the book is 
not written for teachers. There is therefore no 
attempt to distort a conclusion or to misapply 
a generalization. And it is significant that the 
author stresses social rather than individual 
incentives. The teacher who stili believes that 
censure has its place in the teaching process or 
that competition has some social values will 
find some evidence in these chapters. 

While social studies teachers are not entirely 
unaware of propaganda and its effects, they 
may need just such a systematic and critical 
review as this book provides. The chapters 
on crowds, imitation, leadership, war, and age 
are outstanding. The one on the social sig- 
nificance of age is timely, and pertinent to 
the swift changes in our age groups. The one 
on war is a masterly analysis that provides a 
kind of touchstone by which to measure some 


of the blatant pronouncements that are now 
current in America. All in all the book de- 
serves to be on the must list of social studies 
teachers, for it possesses scholarship, clarity, 
vigor, and pedagogical utility. 

. Epcar B. WESLEY 


University of Minnesota 
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